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Dies Irae—All 


DIES IRAE. 
a little more and then the 
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Patience: 
Day 

Which hurls us ’gainst the Foe in 
deadly strife. 

We know the price our Fathers had to 
pay 

That bought for us, their sons, a larger 
life, 

And if we give our all we give no more 
than they. 


Through Sacrifice the path of Duty 
lies ; 

The Sacrifice we willingly have made 

And yielded up our homes and all we 
prize 

To vindicate the right, and undismayed 

Fight, whilst aloft the British battle 
emblem flies. 


So Jet the Day come soon; we will not 
boast 

Nor shriek against the Foe hysteric 
hate. 

In silence we patrol our hallowed coast 

Or search the wintry Northern Seas 
which Fate 

Hath given us to hold against the for- 
eign host. 


Visions of gardens fair where once we 
trod, 

Whispers of voices now and ever dear 

Haunt us too much perchance: we 
kiss the rod 

And murmur, as our Destiny draws 
near, 

This prayer, “Quit ye like men and 
leave the rest to God.” 

B. H. W. 
The Spectator. 


A GRAVE IN FLANDERS. 

Here in the marshland, past the bat- 
tered bridge, 

One of a hundred grains untimely 

sown, 

Here, with his comrades of the hard- 

won ridge 

He rests, unknown. 


His horoscope had seemed so plainly 
drawn— 


This is Ended. 


School triumphs, earned apace in 
work and play; 
Friendships at will; then love’s de- 
lightful dawn 
And mellowing day. 


Home fostering hope; some service to 
the State; 
Benignant age; 
to keep 
Where in the yew-tree shadow con- 
gregate 
His fathers sleep. 


then the long tryst 


Was here the one thing needful to 
distil 
From life’s alembic, 
holier fate, 
The man’s essential soul, 
will? 
We ask; and wait. 
Lord Crewe. 


through this 


the hero 


The Harrovian. 


ALL THIS IS ENDED. 
These hearts were woven of human 
joys and cares, 
Washed marvellously with sorrow, 
swift to mirth. 
The years had given them kindness. 
Dawn was theirs, 
And sunset, and the colors of the 
earth. 
These had seen movement, and heard 
music; known 
Slumber and waking; 
proudly friended ; 
Felt the quick stir of wonder; sat 
alone; 
Touched flowers and furs and cheeks. 
All this is ended. 


loved; gone 


There are waters blown by changing 
winds to laughter 
And lit by the rich skies all day. And 
after, 
Frost with a gesture, stays the wayes 
that dance 
And wondering loveliness. He leaves 2 
white 
Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 
A width, a shining peace, under the 
night. 
Rupert Brooke. 
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DIRIGIBLES AND AEROPLANES IN THE WAR. 


The fiasco of the dirigible and the 
triumph of the aeroplane are the 
striking features of the present war in 
the air. The truth of that assertion 
is self-evident, but it is brought out 
yet more clearly by a glance at the 
situation which existed when the Ger- 
mans forced war on Russia and France, 
and by their miscalculation concern- 
ing the value the British nation 
attached to its honor and “a scrap of 
paper,” saw Great Britain come to the 
rescue of Belgium and to the support 
of the French Republic against the at- 
tack of the unscrupulous foe. At that 
time the Germans were the only people 
that boasted of possessing an aerial 
fleet capable of waging aggressive war- 
fare. While France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Russia had organized 
their respective aerial forces for scout- 
ing, exploration, and, at most, for the 
rectifying of their gunners’ fire, the 
Germans had built a fleet of dirigibles 
destined, in their opinion, to work 
havoc, and to spread terror by raining 
explosives on their enemies. They had 
also armed their aeroplanes with 
bombs, to add to the work of destruc- 
tion. Even before the first shot was 
fired the Kaiser had invited his friend, 
Count Zeppelin, to push forward in 
hot haste the construction of as many 
of his airships as possible, and had 
ordered all the other dirigible balloon 
manufacturers to build Zeppelins, or 
at least dirigibles of the rigid type, 
destined to reinforce the already ex- 
isting aerial fleet, whose first missions 
were to be the destruction of the Brit- 
ish squadron blockading the German 
coast, and the support of the army in- 
vading Belgium and France, before at- 
tacking the Channel ports, London, 
Paris, &c. The Germans did send a 
dirigible to help their army at Liége, 
but it never returned home. Their 


aeroplanes, however, continued to 
swarm over the invaded Belgian and 
French territory during the whole of 
the months of August, September, and 
even October. They were much more 
numerous than the Allies had expected 
they would be, and it was known the 
German aeroplane constructors, like 
the dirigible builders, had been urged 
to work day and night to supply the 
army with all the machines they could 
make. The Germans rightly foresaw 
the Fifth Arm would play a most im- 
portant, if not decisive part, in the 
campaign, and they were as convinced 
of the superiority in the air belonging 
to them, as they were sure of the in- 
vincibility of their army. And at the 
commencement of the hostilities, it is 
undeniable, neither France, nor Great 
Britain, nor Russia, nor perhaps all 
the three allied Powers together, pos- 
sessed so numerically strong an aerial 
fleet as Germany. The Allies knew 
their dirigibles were a quantité negli- 
geable as offensive weapons, and 
though they had confidence in their 
aeroplanes and their aviation pilots for 
the work they had been trained to 
perform, they were unprepared to use 
them in offensive warfare. 

How many aeroplanes and aviation 
pilots Germany possessed on the out- 
break of the war is not known; but it 
is easy to compute the strength of her 
then existing fleet of dirigibles, because 
the construction and trial flights of 
the airships could not be concealed. 
Count Zeppelin commenced building 
them in 1900, and had, when the pres- 
ent war broke out, built a total of 
twenty-five of his rigid aerial vessels. 
The first proved a complete failure, 
and was broken up. The _ second, 
launched into the air five years later, 
was almost immediately wrecked by a 
storm of wind in January 1906. The 
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third was more fortunate. Built in 
1906, it was purchased by the German 
army, and was not broken up till 1913. 
The fourth, a passenger airship, was 
wrecked by a storm almost as soon as 
it was completed in 1908. The fifth, a 
military dirigible, delivered to the Ger- 
man army in 1909, was, the following 
year, also wrecked by storm. The 
sixth, a passenger airship, launched in 
1909, was burnt in its shed the follow- 
ing year. The seventh (Deutschland), 
of which the construction was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1910, was 
wrecked by a storm in July of the same 
year. The eighth was even more un- 
lucky, as almost the first time it left 
its shed in 1911 it was caught by a gust 
of wind and destroyed by collision 
with it. The ninth, a military dirigi- 
ble, built in 1911, was stationed at 
Cologne. The tenth (Schuben), con- 
structed in 1911, was burnt in 1912. 
The eleventh (Victoria-Louise), a pas- 
senger airship, was built in 1911 and 
1912. The twelfth, a military dirigi- 
ble, launched in 1912, was stationed 
at Metz. The thirteenth (Hansa), a 
passenger airship, was built in 1912. 
The fourteenth, constructed in 1912, 
foundered in the sea off Heligoland 
in September, 1913. The fifteenth, a 
military dirigible, built in 1913, was 
wrecked by storm in September of the 
same year. The sixteenth, launched 
in 1913, was the military dirigible 
which was blown over French terri- 
tory and constrained by stress of 
weather to come to earth near Luné- 
ville on 3rd April of the same year. 
The seventeenth (Saren), a passenger 
airship, was delivered in 1913. The 
eighteenth, a naval dirigible, built in 
1913, exploded the same year. The nine- 
teenth, a military dirigible, constructed 
in 1913, was almost completely wrecked 
in June 1914. Two other military diri- 
gibles, the twentieth and twenty-first, 
were launched in 1913; and before the 
declaration of war at the beginning of 
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August 1914, Count Zeppelin had sup- 
plied the German army with three 
other dirigibles—the twenty-second, 
the twenty-third, and the twenty-fifth 
—and the navy with one, the twenty- 
fourth. 

This enumeration shows that of the 
twenty-five Zeppelins constructed be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, twelve 
had been completely destroyed and one 
had been most seriously damaged. 
Consequently there were only twelve 
left. Of those twelve Zeppelins, the 
Victoria-Louise, the Hansa, and the 
Saven were passenger airships belong- 
ing to private companies, but they 
should be counted, as they were com- 
mandeered by the German military 
authorities in August 1914. The di- 
mensions of all those dirigibles were 
censiderable. The military dirigible 
stationed at Metz was the smallest of 
all, as it had a capacity of only 
618,040 cubic feet. Each of the three 
commandeered airships had a capacity 
of about 700,000 cubic feet. The mili- 
tary dirigibles constructed in 1913 had 
a capacity varying between 688,674 and 
776,965 cubic feet, while each of those 
constructed last year, before the begin- 
ning of the war, had a capacity of 
882,915 cubic feet. The Germans also 
possessed at that moment eight semi- 
rigid or non-rigid dirigibles, having a 
capacity varying between 17,658 cubic 
feet and 52,975 cubic feet. Their aerial 
fleet was therefore far from being 
despicable in the number of its units 
and their size. The German nation, 
from the Kaiser to the peasant, be- 
lieved it would often decide victory, 
especially as millions of pounds 
sterling had been expended in provid- 
ing the airships with sheds all over 
the Empire, and of course more par- 
ticularly at places on the coast and 
the western and ‘astern frontiers 
where it was imagined the “invincible 
aerial dreadnoughts” could start with 
advantage to attack the enemy. In- 
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deed no fewer than thirty-seven aero- 
nautic centres had been created, and 
some of them, such as Berlin, Cologne, 
Heligoland, &c., were provided with 
several sheds each. 

That was the situation at the begin- 
ning of the war. As for the reinforce- 
ment of that fleet by the Zeppelins con- 
structed at Friedrichshafen and else- 
where, during the last seven months, 
most fantastical reports have been cir- 
culated. According to certain Swiss 
newspapers, thirty or forty new super- 
Zeppelins, each having a capacity of 
27,000 cubic metres (953,548 cubic 
feet), are now ready to assume the 
offensive against the Allies’ armies and 
navies. That report is evidently a 
gross exaggeration of the facts. If 
Count Zeppelin has, on an average, 
built at Friedrichshafen. one super- 
Zeppelin every three weeks since the 
month of August last, he will have 
achieved a miracle. The number of 
those new aerial dreadnoughts cannot 
therefore be greater than ten or eleven, 
and in all probability it is not greater 
than eight or nine. The other German 
steerable balloon manufacturers may 
also have built a few dirigibles of the 
rigid type, but it is a generous esti- 
mate to put down fifteen new units to 
the credit of the German aerial fleet 
lighter than air. To utilize them to 
the best effect new sheds have been 
built on the Prussian sea-coast and in 
Belgian and French towns occupied by 
the German army. It is probable each 
of the new sheds is sufficiently spacious 
to house one of the huge new aerial 
dreadnoughts, but it is quite certain 
that no single one of the sheds which 
existed before the outbreak of the hos- 
tilities was, at that time, large enough 
to contain one. However, some of them 
may have been enlarged. 

With the fifteen new units added to 
the twelve Zeppelins which existed at 
the beginning of August last, Germany 
would now possess a fleet of twenty- 
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seven Zeppelins if none of them had 
been destroyed. However, the truth is, 
the airships on which the foe founded 
such high hopes have been destroyed 
by one means or another quite as fast 
as new ones have been built. It is im- 
possible to control the truth of all 
the assertions concerning the wrecking 
of the aerial vessels by shot and shell, 
by atmospherical perturbations, by avi- 
ators dropping bombs on their sheds, 
&e., but the fiasco of the Zeppelins 
commenced as soon as the German 
army crossed the Belgian frontier. It 
is a well-established fact that the first 
German dirigible which attempted to 
participate in the war by flying over 
Liége, probably with the intention of 
bombarding the town from the air, was 
brought down by gun-fire from the 
forts. Since then, the Zeppelins have 
been more prudent, but they have put 
in an appearance by stealth on various 
occasions. Before Antwerp was cap- 
tured by the foe a Zeppelin attempted 
to murder the Queen of the Belgians 
in her palace by dropping bombs on 
the building. The projectiles missed 
their aim, but killed a woman and a 
child. The greater number of the sub- 
sequent exploits of the German dirigi- 
bles have been of the same character. 
No one can complain of aerial vessels 
coming by stealth—that is to say, 
profiting by mist, fog, clouds, or the 
darkness of night, to accomplish a 
military mission, such as the destruc- 
tion of war vessels, military and naval 
defences, arsenals, railway lines, 
bridges, &c., or to attack troops, 
convoys, &c. It is, however, another 
thing to seek by stealth to slaughter 
non-combatants in undefended towns. 
The former is quite legitimate warfare, 
whereas the latter is an odious viola- 
tion of the rights of non-combatants 
which must be qualified as murder. 
Yet the one “successful” feat of the 
Zeppelins, as the Germans call it, was 
the perpetration of that crime. It is 
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said five or six Zeppelins started from 
Cuxhaven and Heligoland to slaughter 
non-combatants at Yarmouth and other 
places on the coast of Norfolk. All of 
them did not succeed in reaching their 
destination, but two of them did, and 
dropped their explosives with the effect 
known to every British subject. The 
bombs killed a certain number of per- 
sons, for the most part women and 
children, and wrecked a few houses. 
The news of the murderous achieve- 
ment was received with enthusiastic 
joy in Berlin, and indeed throughout 
the whole of the German Empire. The 
Kaiser was so satisfied with the result 
of the aerial raid that he wrote an elo- 
quent letter congratulating Count Zep- 
pelin on it. 

However, it would be rather aston- 
ishing if Count Zeppelin was as satis- 
fied with the result of that raid of his 
airships as his Imperial master and 
the German nation. It is unlikely he 
was greatly grieved at “the slaughter 
of the innocents,” though he subse- 
quently assured an American journal- 
ist that “no one regrets their death 
more than I do.” The probability is 
that, if the explosives had wrought 
greater havoc and exterminated a 
greater number of human beings, even 
though non-combatants, he would have 
felt happier. Of course he took care 
not to manifest disappointment, but 
the result of the attack of his air- 
ships was most disproportionately 
small compared with the effort made 
and the risks run. It is averred that 
five or six Zeppelins started on the 
expedition. It is certain all six did 
not reach their destination. Three or 
four of them must have returned home 
before completing the outward voyage. 
Even from a sporting point of view 
the flight of two airships out of six 
across the North Sea, from Cuxhaven 
and Heligoland, and their safe return 
to their starting-places, was not a re- 
markable performance. And there is 
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indirect evidence that even that result 
was not attained. A Zeppelin was seen 
foundering in the North Sea. Whether 
it was one of those which had visited 
the English coast, or one of those 
which had started and failed to fulfil 
its mission, is uncertain. 

If Count Zeppelin could scarcely be 
satisfied with the aerial raid as a 
demonstration of the “airworthiness” 
of his aerial vessels, he must have been 
quite as disappointed with the proof 
ot their destructive power being much 
less than was expected. The world, 
in time of peace, had been told the 
Zeppelins of 19,500 cubic metres 
(688,669 cubic feet) capacity, like the 
one which came to earth at Lunéville 
in 1913, could transport about five 
tons of explosives. That was evidently 
nothing but bluff, destined to deceive 
the ignorant or careless who do not 
take the trouble to calculate. Indeed, 
the lifting power of such a balloon is 
about 20,500 kilogrammes (45,100 Ib.). 
The French military authorities, who 
detained the airship for more than 
twenty-four hours and examined it 
thoroughly, ascertained from its log- 
book that the carcass, gas-bags, car, 
&e., and the three Maybach motors 
weighing 15,700 kilogrammes (34,540 
lb.), left only 4800 kilogrammes (10,560 
lb.) surplus lifting power. But the 
weight of the crew of twelve men was 
950 kilogrammes (2090 Ib.), that of the 
essence and oil used in six hours’ 
flight 810 kilogrammes (1782 Ib.), 
and to reach the altitude of 1900 
metres (6233 feet) the Zeppelin had 
thrown overboard 3000 kilogrammes 
(6600 lb.) of ballast. That Zeppelin 
which had travelled only 360 kilo- 
metres (223 miles) in six hours was 
therefore incapable of carrying any 
explosives if the aerial raid it was to 
make could last the comparatively 
short time of six hours. That type 
being evidently unfit for aggressive ac- 
tion at a long distance from its shed, 
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the Germans in 1913 created the 22,000 
cubic metres (776,952 cubic feet) ca- 
pacity Zeppelin, with 18 gas-bags in- 
stead of 16. The additional ascensional 
force may be put down at about 2600 
kilogrammes (5720 lb.), but it is neces- 
sary to deduct 540 kilogrammes (1188 
lb.) for the essence and oil required 
for four hours additional flight indis- 
pensable for an aerial raid occupying 
ten hours. For such a Zeppelin a crew 
of only twelve men is insufficient, es- 
pecially as it is armed with mitrail- 
leuses. Eighteen is the lowest possible 
estimate, entailing an additional weight 
of at least 500 kilogrammes (1100 Ib.). 
Then there is the additional weight of 
the mitrailleuses and its ammunition, 
ef the searchlights, and the steel 
armor-plates protecting the motors. In 
a raid on either London or Paris the 
Zeppelins of 22,000 cubic metres 
(776,952 cubie feet) capacity cannot 
so much as 1000 _ kilo- 
grammes, or a ton, of explosives 
(bombs). M. Georges Prade, who is 
an authority on aeronautic questions, 
shows in the Journal that the new 
Zeppelins of 27,000 cubic metres 
(953,582 cubic feet) each, which have 
theoretically 6000 kilogrammes (13,200 
lb.) additional lifting power, must 
have a much larger and heavier car- 
cass, and an additional motor to travel 
at the same speed as the 22,000 cubic 
metres airships. Also, an immense 
aerial dreadnought of that type re- 
quires a crew of 28 or 30 men (the 
Zeppelin of this type captured at War- 
saw had 30 men on board), and it 
must carry not only additional essence 
and oil for the fourth motor, but yet 
more essence and oil for a flight of 
twelve hours if it is to attempt a raid 
on London or Paris. He is therefore 
quite justified in affirming that each of 
these huge new airships cannot trans- 
port more than a ton of bombs if it is 
to be prepared for a voyage out and 
home lasting anything like twelve hours. 


transport 
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The type of bomb which seems to 
have been adopted by Count Zeppelin 
for his airships weighs 50 kilogrammes 
(110 lb.). Consequently a raiding Zep- 
pelin coming to England may be ex- 
pected to have twenty of them on 
board. If the loss of life and damage 
to property done on the Norfolk coast 
by the two dirigibles which visited it 
under circumstances which left their 
crews leisure and complete immunity 
from attack was not by any means so 
great as might have been expected 
from the dropping of a couple of tons 
of explosives, it must not be taken for 
granted that projectiles dropped from 
airships will never take greater effect. 
The results obtained by British and 
French aviators, who so constantly at- 
tack the foe with bombs, proves the 
contrary. However, it is not under- 
rating its capacities to say, even the 
largest Zeppelin, flying high as it must 
do in daylight where there is a possi- 
bility of its being attacked by fire from 
the earth or by aeroplanes, cannot 
transport from its shed on the Conti- 
nent to England more than twenty 
bombs weighing 110 lb. each, to bom- 
bard London or any other town situ- 
ated at a similar distance from its 
starting-place. The question is whether 
Zeppelins will undertake such an expe- 
dition. Many people believe, that taught 
by experience, they will not venture 
either to cross the North Sea or Eng- 
lish Channel or the country separating 
their nearest sheds from Paris. Never- 
theless it is difficult to conceive that 
the Germans, who are still such en- 
thusiastic admirers of their aerial 
fleet, will abandon the idea of using 
it against the British and French capi- 
tals, and also against the British fleet, 
though the attempt to do so on the 
occasion of the British aerial raid on 
Cuxhaven was as pitiable a fiasco as 
could be imagined. Whether they are 
likely to succeed in such an attempt 
is another question. To start from 
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Cuxhaven or Heligoland, where sheds 
for at least half a dozen Zeppelins ex- 
ist, would be to court disaster. Those 
places are too distant from the British 
and French capitals. The raiding Zep- 
pelins must start from Belgium or 
France to have any fair chance of be- 
ing able to return from London or 
Paris to their base of operations. The 
record speed for Zeppelins, held by one 
of 688,674 cubic feet capacity, is 44% 
miles an hour, and the larger airships 
are less swift. The average speed in 
a fairly long voyage out and home of 
the record-holding Zeppelin has never 
exceeded 37 miles an hour. Conse- 
quently, to be able to reach London 
and to return home in twelve hours, 
the starting-place of the raiding air- 
ships must not be separated from the 
British capital by more than 222 miles 
at a maximum. As the crow flies Ant- 
werp is separated from London by a 
distance of about 200 miles, while the 
distance between Ostend and London is 
not more than 125 miles. A raid on 
the British capital from Belgium is 
therefore quite within the capacities of 
Zeppelins. 

Notwithstanding all the activity of 
the British and French aviators, who 
have with their bombs already wrecked 
numerous dirigible sheds, it is only 
reasonable to admit it is possible, if 
not probable, the Germans will succeed 
in concealing the whereabouts of some 
of the portable Zeppelin sheds which 
they continue to construct with such 
diligence, and that the airships may 
start from them on an expedition to 
bombard London or Paris, or both 
these cities. The Zeppelin raid on the 
Norfolk coast constitutes a practical 
proof that, favored with calm’ weather, 
mist, clouds, or the darkness of night, 
the German airships may succeed in 
escaping observation till they com- 
mence dropping their explosives. But 
that same raid also indicates that the 
pilots and crews of those Zeppelins are 
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conscious they can only act by stealth. 
They did not steer their airships in- 
land, where they might have been as- 
sailed, but hugged the coast, apparently 
with the object of seeking, if attacked, 
safety in flight into the concealing mist 
over the sea, where they knew aero- 
planes could not follow them far with- 
out being specially prepared for a long 
flight, necessitating unusually large 
essence-tanks, which they were not 
likely to possess. 

If the experience of the present war 
has demonstrated that the value of the 
dirigible as an instrument of war was 
greatly exaggerated, it has, on the 
other side, shown that of the aeroplane 
was underestimated, at least in France. 
The French had taken the initiative in 
organizing a Fifth Arm, but when their 
troops took the field against the Ger- 
man invaders, the Chiefs of the Re- 
publican armies were far from being 
unanimously convinced of the value of 
the aeroplane even as an instrument of 
scouting and exploration. As for its 
use as an offensive weapon, the French 
military authorities ignored it alto- 
gether. A few avions had been armed 
with mitrailleuses, and many were 
armor-plated to protect the pilot and 
the motor against attack from the 
earth or hostile aeroplanes, but no sin- 
gle machine was provided with bombs. 
Indeed, strange as it may seem, it had 
required considerable pressure to in- 
duce the Aeronautic Department of the 
War Ministry to consent to nominate a 
Cemmission to co-operate with the of- 
ficials of the French Aero Club in con- 
trolling the trials for the Michelin Aero 
Target Prizes; and it was only a few 
days before the opening of the compe- 
tition that it withdrew the prohibition 
it had issued against military men— 
officers and soldiers — participating in 
it. 

The French Fifth Arm was there- 
fore quite unprepared for the develop- 
ment of the aeroplane into an aerial 
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cannon, of which the value was re- 
vealed to them by the aggressions of 
the Tauben. The British Flying Corps 
was in much the same position as the 
French Fifth Arm, but fortunately both 
the French and the English quickly 
learned the lesson taught them by the 
Germans. They hastened to furnish 
their aviators with bombs, and the 
French adopted a suggestion contained 
in the prophetic work on aerial war- 
fare written by Ader, the man who in 
1897—the first of all human beings— 
left the earth on a flying machine 
heavier than air. They gave their avia- 
tion pilots steel darts, destined to be 
rained down on the foe. The exist- 
ing aeroplanes can carry into the air 
but few bombs, the number of which is 
naturally diminished in proportion 
with their greater power, size, and 
consequent weight. Unfortunately the 
art of dropping those _ projectiles 
had not been taught in time of peace. 
Only a very few French military avia- 
tors had studied and practised it. It 
is therefore astonishing that the sol- 
diers, who have to serve their appren- 
ticeship as aerial artillerymen in ac- 
tive service against the enemy, succeed 
so well as they do. The pilot must not 
wait to drop his projectile till he is 
flying over the spot he wishes to hit. 
The bomb, when freed from the aero- 
plane, does not fall perpendicularly to 
the ground, but for a considerable time 
preserves the horizontal motion of the 
machine. Of course, the length of time 
it maintains it depends to some ex- 
tent on the form of the projectile, but 
it may be said the heavier the missile 
the longer it retains it. A light arti- 
cle, such for instance as a scrap of 
paper, will not be carried forward at 
all, but will flutter down perpendicu- 
larly to the ground or be blown away 
backwards or forwards, or to the right 
or left, by the wind. 

It has been calculated and proved to 
be fairly correct in practice that a 
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spherical bomb of 15 centimetres (close 
on 6 inches or exactly 5.90 inches) 
diameter, weighing 10 kilogrammes 
(22 Ib.), dropped from an aeroplane 
travelling at the speed of 108 kilo- 
metres (67 miles) an hour, at an alti- 
tude of 2000 metres (6560 feet), will 
reach the ground at the distance of 
475 metres (1558 feet) from the spot 
over which it was freed from the ma- 
chine. The duration of the fall being 
23 seconds, and the horizontal motion 
of the aeroplane being 108 kilometres 
(67 miles) an hour, or 30 metres (98 
feet, 5 inches) a second, the flying 
machine will, at the moment the pro- 
jectile touches the earth, have travelled 
690 metres (2263 feet), or, in other 
words, it will find itself 215 metres 
(705 feet, 3 inches) ahead of the bomb. 
No aviator, however learned, can be 
expected to make the mental calcula- 
tion instantaneously to enable him to 
drop a bomb with certainty on a giver 
spot. He can only attain proficiency 
in the use of the aerial cannon by 
practice. Instruments for aiming have 
been invented, but no single one of 
them has proved reliable. So many 
things have to be taken into considera- 
tion—the height at which the avion is 
flying, its speed, the strength of the 
wind, the form of the projectile, its 
weight, &c. All have an influence on 
the fall. To be fairly sure of hitting 
the spot aimed at, even the most ex- 
pert aerial artilleryman will drop 
several bombs in quick succession. 
The same forces which influence the 
bomb in its fall have to be taken into 
account in dropping steel darts, but it 
is easier to obtain the desired result 
with them than with bombs. Less skill 
is required, because they can be rained 
down in large quantities. The efficacy 
of the aerial dart was soon recognized 
by the Germans, who copied it. The 
first darts used by the foe and found 
on the battlefield bore the inscription, 
“French invention. Made in Germany.” 
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The French aeroplane dart, stamped 
out of a steel rod, is about 4% inches 
long. Its point has the form of a 
rifle-bullet, behind which the steel rod 
is reduced by fluting to the thickness 
of a fairly strong wire supporting thin 
blades, acting as feathering, and in- 
suring the fall of the projectile on its 
point. It weighs only 20 grammes. 
Consequently the smallest of the 
French military avions, being capable 
of transporting 250 kilogrammes (550 
lb.), can have 12,500 on board. This 
little missile, falling from the low al- 
tifude of only 600 or 700 feet, attains 
sufficient velocity to kill a man, and 
of course that velocity, or power of 
penetration, increases with the height 
from which it is freed from the aero- 
plane. An unfortunate accident, which 
occurred on almost the first occasion 
French aviators employed the aerial 
dart, demonstrated the deadly charac- 
ter of the weapon. During an engage- 
ment an aviator was sent to rain darts 
on the advancing foe. He did so, but 
the Germans and the French coming 
to close quarters, the apprentice dart- 
dropper miscalculated his aim and 
dropped a certain number of his pro- 
jectiles on French soldiers, ten of 
whom were killed by them. Since then 
the daily French official bulletins have 
frequently noted the advantages de- 
rived from the raining of darts on the 
enemy. Indeed, the darts have a most 
demoralizing effect, especially on cav- 
alry. No helmet can protect the head 
of a soldier against them, and an aerial 
dart striking a man on the shoulder 
will traverse the whole of his body. A 
Swiss physician, Doctor Volkmann, 
writing in a medical periodical pub- 
lished at Munich concerning the char- 
acter of the wounds inflicted by the 
French darts, confirms that assertion; 
while his German colleague, Doctor 
Gunberg declares that the darts 
dropped from aeroplanes are extremely 
dangerous, and that the wounds in- 
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flicted by them are almost always fatal. 

It is unnecessary to inquire how 
many avions the French and British 
military authorities possessed when 
war broke out at the beginning of 
August last. It suffices to say the 
uumber was quite insufficient. The 
great variety of the types of machines 
employed by the French in time of 
peace, entailed such inconveniences for 
active operations in the field that it 
was found indispensable to make a 
selection. Four types were chosen: 
three types of biplanes and one type 
of monoplanes. The constructors of 
those machines were ordered to in- 
crease their output to the utmost of 
their ability. At the same time the 
apprenticeship of aviation pilots was 
pushed forward most actively. The re- 
sults of these measures have been sat- 
isfactory, because both the arvions 
and their pilots have proved their 
superiority over the German aero- 
planes and aviators. At the beginning 
of the campaign the organization of 
the French aviation services was in- 
complete. Successive War Ministers 
had, in time of peace, promised the 
country, by their speeches in Parlia- 
ment, to provide the army not only 
with scouting and exploration avions, 
but also with fighting machines and 
aeroplanes to assist both the artillery 
and cavalry. Those promises were 
not kept, chiefly on account of the 
parsimony with which the Chamber and 
Senate voted grants for military avia- 
tion. However, when the army took 
the field, each Army Corps Com- 
mander had a certain number of 
avions at his disposal, but at the out- 
set they were not sufficiently numer- 
ous to enable him to supply avions to 
the commanders of artillery. Conse- 
quently unfortunate deiays frequently 
occurred. For instance, in thé case 
of an aeroplane being required to lo- 
eate the exact position of a German 
battery, the artillery commander had 
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to send an officer to headquarters to 
request the loan of an avion and its 
pilot. As those headquarters were 
generally at a distance of ten or fif- 
teen miles, considerable time (an hour 
or two and sometimes more) was oc- 
cupied by the messenger in perform- 
ing the journey, obtaining the neces- 
sary authorization, and choosing the 
avion. Then he had to return with it 
to the French battery, whence the 
pilot started accompanied by a mili- 
tary observer to locate the hostile bat- 
tery. The ever-increasing number of 
avions and aviation pilots has per- 
mitted the great improvement of that 
arrangement, and of the many other 
defective ones which existed at the 
commencement of the war. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
British Flying Corps was at first and 
remains much inferior in the number 
of its avions and pilots to the French 
military aviation service, its organiza- 
tion was from the outset, and is still, 
superior. And it is a curious fact that 
the French have often left to their 
ally the honor of undertaking expedi- 
tions which it might have been sup- 
posed belonged to them. The aerial 
raid on Friedrichshafen is a case in 
point. The French had had squadrons 
of aeroplanes at Belfort and all along 
the Alsace-Lorraine frontier since the 
outbreak of war. It would have been 
easy for them tto detach a few avions 
The reason for ab- 
staining was certainly not that the 
French pilots were unequal to the 
task, as some of the most experienced 
of the French aviators, possessing the 
best of French aeroplanes, had given 
proof of exceptional skill in fulfilling 
the difficult missions confided to them 
on the eastern frontier. Yet three 
British aviators, Squadron Commander 
Briggs, Flight Commander Babington, 
and Flight Lieutenant Sippe, were 
selected for the expedition. At that 
time they were in the west of France. 


tu make the raid. 
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Consequently their aeroplanes had to 
be taken to pieces and transported by 
rail across the whole country. On ar- 
riving at Belfort those machines had 
to be put together again and tested 
before the brave pilots could start. 
These preparations must have occu- 
pied at least four days, and as the 
return journey took as long, and the 
raid one day, the British aviators, ex- 
ercising all possible diligence, required 
a total of nine days to achieve a feat 
which their French colleagues on the 
spot could have accomplished in a few 
hours. The success of the aerial raid 
on Friedrichshafen was, however, so 
considerable that there is no reason 
to regret the apparent waste of 
energy. 

It was much more natural that the 
British Naval Flying Corps should 
execute the raid on Cuxhaven. Every 
one is certainly well acquainted with 
that briiliant epoch-making exploit. 
But it is useful to call special atten- 
tion to it, as an example not only of 
the skill and undaunted courage of 
the British pilots, but as a striking 
proof of the capacities of aerial craft 
heavier than air. Its fantastical char- 
acter surpasses even the imagination 
of a Jules Verne. Transported on 
board ship to the vicinity of Heligo- 
land, seven British pilots took flight 
or their aeroplanes over the immense 
expanse of sea to do as much damage 
as possible to the Cuxhaven arsenal, 
Zeppelin sheds, shipping, &c. They, 
and the British vessels accompanying 
them as far as Heligoland, were at 
once attacked by hostile craft navi- 
gating both under the water and in 
the air. Also immense Zeppelins com- 
ing from the island approached with 
the object of sinking the British sur- 
face vessels by dropping bombs on 
them. The pilots of those aerial 
dreadnoughts may have hoped for 
success, because certain experiments 
ot bomb-dropping from dirigibles made 
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in Germany two or three months be- 
fore the outbreak of war, had, it was 
reported, shown bombs could _ be 
dropped with great precision from air- 
ships. But in spite of their boast that 
the experiments made over the mouth 
of the Elbe had resulted in a dummy 
aeroplane being hit by every one of 
the fifteen cannon shots fired at it 
from a Zeppelin in motion navigating 
at a distance of one and a quarter 
mile, and that bombs dropped from 
the airship had hit a target of one 
square metre (10% square feet), the 
aerial dreadnoughts did no damage at 
all. They were, on the contrary, 
quickly put to flight by a few shots 
from the British ships, which suc- 
ceeded by mancuvring at high speed 
in also avoiding the attacks of the 
German submarines. In the mean- 
time the British avions had escaped 
from the pursuit of the hostile aero- 
planes, and had bombarded Cuxhaven 
without a single one of the machines 
being disabled by the fire of the enemy. 
Their return was an event which will 
not be easily forgotten. Three of the 
pilots brought their machines close to 
the British destroyers, and were with 
their aeroplanes taken on _ board. 
Three others, not being able to reach 
spots where the British surface ves- 
sels were awaiting them, descended on 
the sea, and would certainly have per- 
ished, or been captured by the Ger- 
mans, had not a British submarine 
been near. The three brave aviators 
sinking their aeroplanes, to prevent 
them falling into the hands of the 
enemy, were taken on board the boat, 
which, diving to elude pursuit, carried 
them under the water into safety. 
Having commenced it on board ship 
and continued it in the air, those three 
brave men terminated their expedition 
by travelling in the depths of the sea. 
It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more extraordinary. It was at 
first feared the seventh courageous 


aviator had met with a tragic end; 
but, fortunately, soon afterwards, news 
was received that he had lost his way 
in the mist, but had been rescued by a 
Dutch trawler in the North Sea. 

The extent of the damage done the 
enemy at Cuxhaven has, as far as pos- 
sible, been concealed by the Germans, 
but reports have been received in 
Switzerland and Holland that it was 
very considerable. The bombs dropped 
by the British aviators certainly de- 
stroyed one or more of the Zeppelin 
sheds with their contents, to say noth- 
ing of the effect of the explosives 
rained on the arsenal, shipping, &c. 
Naturally the same secrecy is observed 
by the Germans concerning the results 
of the two recent aerial raids on them 
in Belgium; but in these cases, though 
full particulars cannot be obtained, it 
is known great havoc was wrought by 
the projectiles dropped by the British 
aviators. On the first occasion a large 
squadron of no fewer than thirty-four 
aeroplanes and hydro-aeroplanes, for 
the most part starting from the Eng- 
lish coast, bombarded with good effect 
the Ostend railway station, which was 
reported to have been burnt to the 
ground. The railway station at Blanken- 
berghe was also seriously damaged if 
not completely destroyed, and the rail- 
way track was torn up in many places 
in the vicinity. The result of the aerial 
bombardment of the German mine- 
sweeping vessels at Zeebrugge, and of 
the gun provisions at Middelkerke, has 
not been ascertained. On the second 
occasion a veritable fleet of forty- 
eight aeroplanes, of which forty were 
piloted by British aviators and eight 
by Frenchmen, attacked the enemy’s 
positions in Flanders. While the 
British operated against Bruges, Os- 
tend, Zeebrugge, &c., the elght French 
aviators attacked the Ghistelles aero- 
drome, thus preventing the German 
airmen from even attempting to molest 
the British aviators on their return 
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yoyage. The damage done the foe in 
this second raid is believed to have 
been yet greater than that achieved 
on the previous occasion. 

These facts, and very many others 
of a similar character, indicate clearly 
the near approach of the moment when 
pitched battles will be fought in the 
air. All sorts of contradictory re- 
ports have been circulated to account 
for the very marked decrease in the 
activity of the German aviators, who 
have for some long time past avoided, 
as far as possible, encounters in the 
air with British or French pilots. 
One of the supposed reasons for their 
turning tail, whenever an avion belong- 
ing to the Allies hoves in sight, is that 
they recognize that their machines, 
almost all of which have the motor 
and propeller in front, are less well 
adapted for fighting than those of 
their enemies, which are chiefly bi- 
planes, having the motor and propeller 
behind. A gunner on a “Taube” can 
fire behind, but only horizontally, or 
upwards, as the tail of the machine 
prevents him from firing downwards, 
while the wings of the aeroplane make 
firing to the right or left almost im- 
possible. On the other hand, the artil- 
leryman on board a French or British 
avion is seated well in front of the 
pilot, and can with his mitrailleuse 
sweep the air high and low in front 
and on either side. Thus it may be 
said his machine is made for attack, 
while the German aerial craft seems 
to be constructed chiefly for defence 
in retreat. Some of the other German 
aeroplanes offer less inconvenience for 
fighting, but at the beginning of the 
war they all had the motor and pro- 
peller in front. The German con- 
structors were, it is reported, ordered 
some time ago to change that disposi- 
tion and to place them behind. It may 
be they have succeeded well in doing 
so, but it is a very delicate operation, 
as it must inevitably disturb the equi- 
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librium of the machine in the air. To 
change the position of the motor and 
propeller entails profound alterations 
in the whole design of the aeroplane. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be expected 
the Germans will permit the Allies to 
continue to attack their military posi- 
tions, troops in the field, &c., with 
their aerial fleets without seeking to 
repel the aggressions. No, that would 
be impossible. Moreover, if credence 
is to be given the rumors which have 
reached the Allies from neutral coun- 
tries, and which are probably well 
founded, the German aeroplane-builders 
are, like those of France and Great 
Britain, working day and night to 
furnish the army and navy with as 
many avions and hydro-aeroplanes as 
they possibly can. It is also said the 
Germans have invented a new type of 
flying machine which surpasses in 
speed and lifting power all the avions 
previously constructed. It may be 
such is really the case, and the report 
that they are building a large fleet 
of those new machines, with which 
they hope to drive the Allies’ aerial 
forces out of the air, is correct. How- 
ever, it would be astonishing if the 
advantages of an entirely new type of 
aeroplane, improvised in haste, were 
not counterbalanced by defects. It 
takes a long time to perfect a new 
type of flying machine. Every inno- 
vation has to be tested and retested 
iv trial flights effected in all conditions 
of the atmosphere. 

Whether or no the Germans have 
invented a superior avion, the present 
war can scarcely be expected to last 
much longer without battles in the air 
being fought between considerable 
aerial forces. When the French Fifth 
Arm and the British Flying Corps 
were organized, it was generally im- 
agined the men composing them would 
be exposed to much greater danger 
than the soldiers fighting on the earth. 
Till now, in the present hostilities, the 
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casualties among the military and 
naval airmen of the allied forces 
have been remarkably few. Dur- 
ing the first three months. the 
fatalities were not so numerous as 
those which occurred in time of peace 
—that is to say, in proportion to the 
number of men employed in flight. 
That comparative immunity from acci- 
dent was due chiefly to the fact that 
the pilots abstained from freak flying. 
Knowing that the lives of hundreds or 
thousands of soldiers, and perhaps the 
issue of the battle, depended on their 
safe return, they sought to execute 
their mission without running unneces- 
sary risks. However, the situation of 
the airmen will be seriously modified 
when a fleet of avions attacks or has 
to defend itself against the onslaught 
of another aerial squadron. Even 
then the peril will be less great than 
most people imagine. Of course the 
pilot may be killed by a bullet—and 
in that case, if his companion, the 
aerial gunner, is unable to seize the 
steering-gear in useful time, he too 
will be killed by the fall to the ground 
of the uncontrolled machine. On the 
other hand, if the pilot is not killed 
outright, he can generally, when not 
so seriously wounded as to be rendered 
unconscious, steer his aerial craft 
safely to the earth. As for the danger 
of the aeroplane being wrecked in the 
air by shot and shell, it is much less 
great than might be supposed. An 
aeroplane may be hit many times with- 
out being disabled. Practical proof of 
that is furnished by the M.F. No. 123 
biplane exhibited at the present mo- 
ment by the French military authori- 
ties in the Cour d’Honneur of the In- 
valides. It bears over 400 wounds, in- 
flicted on it without completely disabling 
it, at various times during five months’ 
service at the front. They were made 
by rifle builets, shrapnel, mitrailleuse 
balls, and splinters of shells fired from 
the earth. The pilot escaped miracu- 
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lously unscathed, though on many oc- 
casions the projectiles buzzed around 
him like a swarm of bees. 

The M.F. No. 123 was not, however, 
employed in fighting, but in scouting, 
exploring, and regulating the fire of 
artillery. It is not necessary to in- 
sist on the most eminent services the 
aeroplane has rendered, and continues 
to render, every day in the execution 
of such missions. They are so consid- 
erable that even the most sceptical of 
the French commanders, who at the 
beginning of the war doubted their 
utility, now declare “the avion is ab- 
solutely indispensable.” The good 
work the Allies’ aeroplanes have done 
has frequently received grateful rec- 
ognition from the chiefs of the armies; 
and the official communiqué issued by 
the French Press Bureau on the 2nd 
March says among other things: “Dur- 
ing the past ten days our troops have 
fought several successful engagements 
at various points on the front. In 
these, aeroplanes have almost con- 
stantly taken part, thus once more 
showing the remarkable efficacy of 
their use for military purposes. Our 
aviators have brilliantly carried out 
the various tasks entrusted to them. 
In order to give an example of the 
methods and results, it is sufficient to 
point to the reconnoitring of twenty- 
one hostile batteries by a single avia- 
tor on 17th February, and the discov- 
ery on 18th February of a battery of 
heavy guns, which was immediately 
followed by effective firing on the part 
of our artillery, resulting in the blow- 
ing up of the battery’s caissons. We 
may also recall the bombardment car- 
ried out on 19th, 24th, and 25th Feb- 
ruary to hinder the traffic of hostile 
troops on a railway line, as well as 
the night flight which enabled one of 
our aviators to bombard the barracks 
at Metz. These are only a few epi- 
sodes selected from many others. It 
is to be noted that during this period 
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the enemy’s aviators showed very lit- 
tle activity. The German aeroplanes, 
as soon as they were chased, flew back 
to their lines. The severe losses sus- 
tained by the German airmen in the 
preceding months seem to have made 
them more prudent. As for the Zep- 
pelins, their action remains nil.” 

If the avion renders such inestima- 
ble services on land, the hydro- 
aeroplane does equally good work at 
sea. During the attack of the Allied 
fleets on the Dardanelles hydro- 
aeroplanes were able to regulate the 
fire of the British and French war 
vessels against forts hidden from their 
view. Also, while the bombardment 
was proceeding, hydro-aeroplanes, nav- 
igating at the height of about 3300 
feet, dropped incendiary bombs on the 
Turkish forts, and caused fire to break 
out in two of them. It may be re- 
garded as certain that the hydro- 
aeroplane will not be employed exclu- 
sively in the performance of similar 
work. Unless the Germans prudently 
recall their submarines into port, the 
aquatic artificial birds will also most 
surely be used as an instrument for 
their destruction. The submarine when 
navigating under the surface of the 
water cannot attack the _ hydro- 
aeroplane, whereas, in a calm sea, the 
aerial vessel can discover the sub- 
marine even when navigating at a con- 
siderable depth. In the case of clear 
water it can see it, and even in the 
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turbid waters of the English Channel 
the submarine leaves a wake on the 
surface of the sea disclosing its where- 
abouts. In the case of the periscope 
being visible, the aerial artilleryman 
may be pretty sure of success, as he 
ean descend, without any danger to 
himself, as low over the vessel as he 
may think fit. On the other hand, if 
the submarine dives, it must reach a 
considerable depth before it can con- 
sider itself beyond the reach of the 
projectiles which may be dropped on 
it by the hydro-aeroplane. Though it 
may be unwise under present circum- 
stances to indicate the exact nature 
of those projectiles, it is not difficult 
to understand that it is quite possible 
to invent missiles which, dropped from 
no great height, would nevertheless 
penetrate through the water with suf- 
ficient force to break through the shell 
of a submarine navigating at the 
depth of 10 metres (32 feet). In this 
connection it may be mentioned that 
in many places, the English Channel 
for instance, the water is too shallow 
to permit a submarine to navigate with 
the upper part of its shell much lower 
than 32 feet 10 inches below the sur- 
face of the water. Moreover, as the 
commander of a submarine frequently 
requires the aid of his periscope, he 
rarely navigates low under the sur- 
face of the water, whatever be its 
depth. 
T. F. Farman. 
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That this is a mad world we have 
known since Shakespeare’s time, but 
only in the last few months have we 
begun to realize it; proof is in the 
fact that we have been content to 
have it so. Barbarians in ancient 
times settled their differences with 
whatever tools came ready to hand. 


Cultured, refined, and scientific pagans 
to-day do nothing more, nothing less. 
Must this continue for all time? Yes- 
terday, hundreds were pleading for 
saner methods; to-day, thousands 
plead; to-morrow, millions will de 
mand a better way of settling inter- 
national differences. What is wanted 
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is some way not based on brute force, 
but upon the Christian principles of 
mutual trust and goodwill. 

Till eight months ago Right was 
supposed to be held by all civilized na- 
tions as their first line of defence, and 
Might as their second line of defence. 
Confidence in the former has always 
been Great Britain’s strength, and will 
be her ultimate triumph. Blind faith 
in Might has destroyed Germany’s 
power to discern the difference in 
moral force between right and wrong. 
Had our own armaments measured up 
to those of Germany, our moral vision 
would not have been so clear as it 
is to-day. When a difference arose the 
champions of Right appealed to rea- 
son; the champions of Might natu- 
rally preferred an appeal to the sword. 
The success of this appeal to force 
would mean the universal enthrone- 
ment of armaments; its defeat means 
the creation of an atmosphere in 
which all nations can hopefully search 
for a basis for permanent peace. 

From platform, pulpit, and press 
come pleadings for a radical change, 
but so far most of these have been 
very vague. Has not the time arrived 
when responsible leaders should give 
us a clear lead? Of course, no one 
would be justified in saying or doing 
anything that would in any measure 
divert the public mind from the great 
object of the moment—viz., the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war to a suc- 
cessful issue. Nothing can be done 
till this has been accomplished, but 
would it not help us in this great 
effort if we knew that when the pres- 
ent struggle is over we would have 
something better before us than prepa- 
ration for the next. If that be so, it 
is very desirable that the demands 
for changed conditions now so widely 
expressed shovld be focussed as soon 
as possible upon some definite practi- 
eal plan. 

Mr. Asquith, in his speech at Dub- 
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lin, said that some substitute for force 
might be found “by a slow and gradual 
Vrocess,” and Sir Edward Grey, in his 
last despatch prior to the war to our 
Ambassador in Berlin, indicated that 
he was looking in the same direction. 
Ieading American statesmen have em- 
phatically spoken in the same sense. 
Many others might be quoted. The 
man in the street is intensely inter- 
ested and hastens to ask, What does 
this mean? What is the plan? He is 
perplexed and wonders whether this is 
only a passing vision or something that 
will materialize. Concrete proposals 
now would serve to show the world 
what might be possible when Prussian 
mnilitarism has no longer to be 
reckoned with. A vision of what 
might be would emphasize the great 
fact that the last stump of the last 
tooth of the world-eating War Lord 
must be extracted before we can have 
any hope of permanent peace, and it 
might do much to ward off the great 
danger of compromise. 

The first step would be an Inter- 
national Conference as soon as Ger- 
many as a military force has been 
crushed. Can it be imagined that any 
civilized country, great or small, would 
hold aloof from this preliminary after 
this frightful example of war and its 
ghastly consequences? In the unlikely 
event of nothing better being de 
vised, might we not go into a Con- 
ference with some such proposals as 
these :— 

The establishment of an Inter- 
national Council, or Parliament, with 
judicial, legislative, and administra- 
tive functions; in which all nations 
would be represented, and would be 
bound to submit all disputes otherwise 
incapable of adjustment; and to abide 
by the awards. Each State would only 
be allowed to maintain sufficient armed 
force for police purposes, and to deal 
with turbulent and uncivilized races, 
and unitedly to enforce the decrees of 
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the Tribunal. If the scale of arma- 
ments were fixed on the basis of popu- 
lation for Army, and length of coast- 
line for Navy, the following would ap- 
proximately be the limits for each 
country and should be sufficient to 
meet all legitimate requirements. Say 
100 soldiers to the million of inhab- 
itants, with a minimum of 500; and 
one ship for every thousand miles of 
coast-line with a minimum of two; 
countries of less than 500 miles coast- 
line to have the option of keeping 
none. 

This gives a world Army of 177,500 
units, and a Navy of 249 craft. Ex- 
perts would have no difficulty in ar- 
ranging suitable proportions of arms 
and the proper adjustment of sea-craft. 
Air-craft could be regulated on a simi- 
lar basis. 

If representation on the Council 
were on a population basis, the nations 
for this purpose might be divided into 
three classes. Those with over 50 


millions (these figures are based on 
the position of 


anti-war conditions: 
Germany, as well as some other 
States, will doubtless be modified after 
the war), including colonies, depend- 
encies, and  protectorates, to be 
reckoned as first-class States, with, 
say, three representatives; those be- 
tween 20 and 50 millions as second- 
class, with two representatives; and 
all States under 20 millions being in 
the third-class, with one representative 
each. This classifies the States as 
follows :— 

1st Class: Great Britain, United 
States of America, France, Austria- 
Hungary, China, Japan, Russia, and 
Germany, with 24 representatives. 

2nd Class: Italy, Holland, Spain, 
Turkey, and Brazil, 10 representatives. 

The 37 remaining States would be 
in the 8rd Class, with one representa- 
tive each, 37 representatives. 

Making a grand total of 71 members. 

The chief functions of the Council 
would be to administer international 
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laws, and make, modify, and amend 
such laws; adjudicate between liti- 
gants; regulate and control the mak- 
ing and distribution of armaments. 
Official inspectors, responsible to the 
Council, would see that each of the 
respective States efficiently maintained 
the force allotted to it and no more. 
Details need not here be discussed as 
to place and time of meeting, method 
of selecting, or electing representa- 
tives; and how the Council’s help 
could be made available to prevent 
civil war. These and many other more 
or less difficult and serious points the 
preliminary Conference would fully 
and carefully discuss. 

The control of armaments is the 
crux of the whole problem. Doubtless 
there are great difficulties in establish- 
ing a workable system of control, but 
the advantages would be great and ob- 
vious. All nations are subject to hu- 
man passions. Ambition, jealousy, 
envy, and revenge, the “swollen head” 
that comes of too much kultur, are 
liable to develop in all countries. If 
these evil passions cannot be elimi- 
pated they must be controlled. They 
must be bridled, not armed. No nation, 
with its passions unbridled or armed 
can be entrusted with world power, 
and the only effective way with auto- 
crats who would hack their way 
through at all costs is to smash their 
tools. The time has surely come when 
the makers of the weapons of death 
and destruction should be muzzled. 
No trade has been more keenly pushed, 
none more vigilantly promoted by 
wealth, by science, by a’ subsidized 
Press; by secret agents at every Court 
and in touch with all Governments 
fostering and encouraging by every 
means, fair and foul, that competition 
and rivalry, which, as we have long 
foreseen and, as has now been proved, 
could end only in the crash of war 
or bankruptcy. With conditions un- 
changed all this will be renewed 
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with redoubled energy after the war. 

The judicial section of this Inter- 
national Council would constitute a 
tribunal of the greatest weight and 
dignity. The adhering States would 
send to its bench the most learned, the 
wisest, and the greatest jurists. Every 
case coming before it would be argued 
by the world’s ablest advocates, and 
the Council’s decision would commend 
universal respect and loyal acceptance. 
The united forces of the nations would 
stand behind its judgments and see its 
decrees carried out. Can anyone re- 
call any differences which led to war 
in our own or in former times which 
could not have been adjusted by such 
a court? There are many who tell us 
that man is essentially a fighting ani- 
mal, and that human society can never 
be organized in such a way as will 
prevent war. Force, they tell us, must 
always be the final arbiter. The view 
that wars are inevitable I hold to be 
quite untenable. I firmly believe that 
we can reach a stage of human organi- 
zation that will make wars as we 
have known them impossible, and last- 
ing peace inevitable. 

To the scheme I have crudely out- 
lined, or to any other scheme that 
could be suggested, there will be hosts 
of objections, real and imaginary, 
from many quarters. Vested interests, 
the bugbears of all reform, will come 
along in battalions. Armament makers, 
when they find they cannot co- 
exist with the new order, will fight 
desperately for their lives. Short- 
sighted people will mistake the confu- 
sion of a day for the permanent dis- 
organization of labor. They will ask, 
How are the great disbanded armies 
to find employment? Where are young 
gentlemen to find careers when army 
and navy officers are no longer re- 
quired except in very small numbers? 
These good people of limited vision do 
not readily perceive the billions of 
fruitful trees in the tropics which offer 
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untold wealth in return for a liberal 
application of the pruning hook, and 
the many millions of virgin acres that 
await the plough in Canada, Siberia 
and the Argentine. Many would be 
blind to the enormous expansion of 
trade and industry which would result 
from the greater part of the huge sum 
we now spend on armaments being 
diverted from destructive to construc- 
tive objects. 

It may be asked, Would nations that 
have been long accustomed to liberty 
and independence be willing to surren- 
der individual rights in such vital 
matters? Yes, I believe they would 
for such a great common cause, just 
as readily as we subordinate our per- 
sonal rights in a thousand ways for 
the public convenience, and our na- 
tional insularity when faced with a 
danger common to ourselves and all 
other civilized communities. 

What, it may be further asked, 
would happen in the event of an equal, 
or nearly equal division of the Council, 
on a question of vital importance? To 
meet such emergencies, which would 
probably be extremely rare, a cooling 
period would have to be provided, and 
if that proved ineffective some form of 
competition other than the old one of 
military strength could surely be 
devised. 

Some would object on the ground 
that the Army to be maintained by 
Great Britain would be barely suffi- 
cient to make our position in India 
secure. Under present conditions there 
is some force in the argument, but 
under the new scheme India would be 
almost entirely secured against ex- 
ternal interference, and only a very 
small force would be required. In- 
ternal security, as recent Indian his- 
tory has shown, can best be maintained 
by strengthening and purifying the 
police force. 

Many wars, it may be argued, have 
arisen through populous countries 
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seeking new territory for expansion. 
The International Council could deal 
with all such claims on their merits, 
and it is quite conceivable that, when 
occasion required, maps could be al- 
tered by arrangement without blood- 
shed. 

It is universally acknowledged that 
one of the few compensating advantages 
of the war has been the bracing up, 
physically and mentally, of our young 
men through military training. Has 
all this to be abandoned? Far from 
it. When war has been abolished, 
when our young men are no longer re- 
quired for gory warfare, we shall still 
want our “supermen,” and as many 
of them as possible. There will re- 
main many stiff battles to fight. The 
need will be greater than ever for 
brave, strong, courageous and forceful 
young men in all walks of life. We 
shall want them to fight disease, pov- 
erty, and vice. We shall want them 
as teachers, preachers, and mission- 
aries, in the professions, as well as in 
commerce, trade and industry. If it 
be found that the best way to secure 
manly men with sound minds in sound 
bodies is by a year’s training in camp 
some time between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, the nation will de 
mand a scheme for carrying it out. 

Some may take the view that while 
the greater nations might favor a 
scheme that would stereotype their 
greatness, smaller States would not be 
so ready to surrender their chief 
weapon for acquiring new territory. 
My answer is that the smaller States 
would come in for their own protec- 
tion, and with the assurance that 
when they could put forward just 
claims for expansion they would be 
considered on their merits by a 
tribunal that would not be influenced 
by the force, or lack of force, that was 
behind the claimant. 

Germany has deliberately placed 
herself outside the pale of civilization 
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and classed herself with barbarians 
and outlaws. When the war has been 
ended in the way we expect it to end 
—with the complete crushing of 
Prussian militarism—Germany will 
be sulky, sullen, and revengeful. When 
she has finally settled accounts with 
her conquerors, and again raises her 
head to look round for means of re- 
venge, it will be well that she should be 
confronted with a world-combination 
ready to put its foot down and say, 
Thus far and no farther. 

What are the alternatives to a 
scheme of central control? The old 
formulas, “Balance of power,” “Con- 
cert of Europe,” “To secure peace be 
prepared for war,” have all proved 
broken reeds. Democratic control can 
give us no security. United States of 
Europe will not help us much; there 
are other United States, and there 
may -yet be others in the East. This 
would probably mean for our children 
an Armageddon on the Atlantic or on 
the Pacific, with an expenditure in 
preparation of untold millions. 

The only alternative to complete 
federation is to abandon our Christian 
standards and frankly accept the new 
Prussian philosophy. Pile up greater 
and still greater armaments, compel 
all our sons to bear arms, banish all 
thoughts of social reform, and face 
naval and military expenditure at 
least four times as great as any we 
have known before. 

Great Britain has often before given 
a lead in great reforms; let her lead 
in this campaign against armaments. 
All our Allies will be with us, even 
Russia, from whence came the Hague 
Convention. The United States, al- 
ready well to the front in this move- 
ment, would give strong support. All the 
smaller States of Europe would readily 
fall in. Japan, groaning under crush- 
ing taxation caused by war and weight 
of armaments, would gladly find a way 
of escape. China, naturally averse to 
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militarism, and not yet armed against 
anything but internal trouble, could 
have no object in standing out. With 
the German Empire no longer to be 
reckoned with, the way would be clear 
for general agreement. Only a strong 
leader is lacking. No small band of 
enthusiasts at the tail end of a party, 
no political party, no single country 
can bring about such a colossal and 
far-reaching reform. A great world 
movement can only be inaugurated 
and led by one who has the ear of the 
world. Was ever a more glorious op- 
portunity offered to a first-rank states- 
man to immortalize his name by lead- 
ing a movement that would put a ra- 
The Contemporary Review. 
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tional head on that nebulous thing we 
call civilization? The Prime Minister, 
who has abundantly proved that he 
has the courage of his convictions, 
could, if he would, give a powerful 
lead, and he would have no lack of 
enthusiastic followers in this and in 
other lands. Let him speak and the 
werld will listen, but if he thinks the 
time is not yet ripe for any definite 
steps, some further indication as to 
what he has in mind on this vital sub- 
ject would be both welcome and 
timely, and it would certainly quicken 
our desire to prosecute the war to a 
successful finish. 
Robert Laidlaw. 





POMM’S DAUGHTER. 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Pomm and Maryvonne were in the 
train on their way to the tiny town 
of Trégénan. Madame Morin had told 
them that there they would find the 
convent of 1Jl’Adoration Perpétuelle, 
where Marthe Renoir had been edu- 
cated. Perhaps some of the old nuns 
who had been Marthe’s instructresses 
might still be alive, for the chaste, con- 
ventual life preserves women’s health, 
and many nuns, though no longer 
youthful in appearance, live to extreme 
old age. 

When they arrived at the tiny rail- 
way-station in the evening—for they 
had travelled all day since the morn- 
ing—they were happy to find a small, 
two-wheeled cart that plyed for hire 
in the courtyard of the station, and 
served as a sort of station fly for oc- 
easional visitors. Pomm looked quiz- 
zically at the strange vehicle, wonder- 
ing whether it would be possible for 
Maryvonne, who had somewhat fas- 
tidious tastes, to mount to its uncouth 
seat. But to his surprise she lvaped 


up lightly on to the front bench, be- 
fore he had even thought of lending 
her a helping hand. The two small 
portmanteaux which they had brought 
as luggage were soon hauled up to the 
back of the cart, and old Pomm, pull- 
ing himself up into place on one side 
of Maryvonne, and the driver on her 
other side, they soon were speeding 
off in the cool dusk of the evening to- 
wards the convent, which the station- 
master told them was some six kilo- 
metres away. A small auberge also 
lay in the same direction, so that they 
had hopes of finding some sort of meal 
after their visit to the convent was 
over. For in spite of the fatigue of 
the long journey, they were so keen 
to speak to the nuns of the convent 
concerning the past life of Marthe 
Renoir, that they did not even think 
of stopping at the inn for refreshments 
on the way. Their hope was that 
Marthe might have confided to one of 
the nuns—perhaps to Maryvonne’s god- 
mother—further details concerning her 
marriage in England, and_ thus 
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they might obtain information which 
might lead them to discover whether 
Fabio Altobrandi—evidently Mary- 
vonne’s father — was still alive or not. 
But was the girl’s godmother herself 
still living? They hardly dared to 
hope that she might be. 

The drive across the wide Breton 
lande revived them somewhat, for the 
dusty journey had wearied them, 
though their hopes had sustained them 
above such considerations as mere 
fatigue and hunger. The beach line 
and rocks came into sight at the first 
turn of the road. It was the first time 
that Maryvonne had seen the sea since 
she had been in this part of the coun- 
try with her mother. As revealed to 
her now it was like a deep, wide sap- 
phire, studded here and there with 
red-brown rocks, that out towards the 
horizon looked like huge agates thrown 
over sea and earth with a lavish hand. 

Above the waters, the sky hung soft 
and gray, shot with a pinkish gold in 
certain zones, that transformed it into 
purple. Straight along the sea-line 
were vivid and luminous splashes of 
fire that showed where the sun-god had 
sunk to his rest. They lay in long, 
level streaks, looking like huge gashes 
ripped open with gigantic scissors in 
the fabric of the clouds, to show their 
gorgeous lining. And all the waters 
were alight with the after-glow of 
splendor of His Solar Majesty, who 
had retired to rest behind the dull 
sapphire of the “insuperable sea” 
\ - So intense was the reflection 
of the sun’s glory, that it glittered 
from the horizon to the sea-edge, in 
regular, rosy ripples. 

Following the coast line in cold gray 
compactness and all huddled together, 
were the tiny houses of the village, 
suggesting a broken ridge asserting it- 
self in dwarfed rivalry against the 
noble outlines of the huge rocks aris- 
ing from the waves like medieval cas- 
tles in ruins. 
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At a short distance, the convent 
loomed bare and majestic on the edge 
of the sea. To the back of it were 
undulating fields covering miniature 
downs studded here and there by 
stunted wind-tossed trees. They 
stretched far away inland, divided 
into regular patches of pale green, 
upon which the dark green lines of 
separating furze hedges showed in 
clear-cut division. 

In front of the convent stretched a 
wide beach of fine sand and huge red- 
colored boulders of quaint irregular 
forms like those out in the distant 
sea. The evening was falling slowly 
and gently. From behind a small 
hillock to the rear of the convent the 
half crescent of a new moon was visi- 
ble half veiled by a fringe of sombre 
pine trees. The deep violet blue of 
the sea, the rich dark green of the 
trees with the splendid red-gold of the 
heavens suggested some brilliant Jap- 
anese print to Pomm, but to Mary- 
vonne it brought back only the dear 
images of her childhood, for faintly 
now she remembered other days 
in. this fantastic land of Brittany 
—and there arose in her memory a 
dim phantasmagorial display of past 
scenes. 

When they alighted in front of the 
stern convent, leaving their weird trap 
at the door with its burden of port- 
manteaux, to the girl it seemed as if 
she had at last returned once more 
to days of the dim past. 

In answer to Pomm’s modest ring, a 
white-robed sister replied. She was of 
the order of the Dames de Picpus and 
was robed in the quaint medieval gar- 
ments of her order, her huge white 
linen headgear making a charming 
oval for her young bright face. She 
was very young—barely as old as 
Maryvonne in appearance. Maryvonne 
sighed involuntarily to herself as she 
looked upon the fresh face. “This 
one at least,” she murmured to her- 
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self, “was not here when I came with 
my mother.” 

The nun soon understood that the 
visitors were for the Mother Superior, 
and in a few moments Pomm, with 
Maryvonne eager at his elbow, was ex- 
plaining to the sweet-faced old 
religieuse what was his errand. Mére 
Philoméne told her visitors that she 
was sixty-eight years of age and had 
liyed at the conyent for the last forty 
years as a novice and as a nun and 
finally as the Superior. 

It was therefore very evident that 
Mére Philoméne had known Marthe 
Renoir. In answer to Pomm’s in- 
quiries she first begged both Pomm 
and Maryvonne to be seated, and soon 
they were in deep discussions con- 
cerning data. 

“I remember Marthe Renoir quite 
well,” she said. “She must have left 
here in or about the year 1864 or 1865. 
She had been a most diligent scholar 
and was:a profoundly religious girl. 

. . A few years later she came back 
here for a retreat—you know that we 
have retreats every November under 
the direction of our Pére Awmonier. 
She was accompanied by her little 
girl—a child of about five or perhaps 
six years of age. She asked me to 
allow her child to be christened in the 
small chapel of her old convent school. 
For she told me then that she had 
married a man who, though good and 
noble in character, was a freethinker 
and an atheist. But she had loved 
him dearly and he had been devoted to 
her. Yet in spite of his virtues and 
nobility of soul, he was not a believer 
and would not allow his little girl to 
be received into the Catholic Church. 
The child had been born in London 
and had never been christened. I 
asked Marthe if she had retained her 
own faith. She looked at me sadly 
and made no reply, and I understood 
that she meant to say that she herself 
was no longer a believer in the Catho- 
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lic Faith. . - However she desired 
now that her child should possess 
the comfort of belief, notwithstanding 
her husband’s wishes to the contrary. 
‘Even if later on, my child loses her 
faith, I wish her to be in a position 
to choose. My dear husband con- 
vinced me of the one great truth— 
that each human being should be al- 
lowed his or her liberty of conviction. 
I want my child to haye the same 
religion that was taught me here. If 
ever she is as unhappy as her mother 
is now, it may be of some comfort 
and solace to her! Alas! it can do 
nothing for me now.’” . 

“And what name did she give her 
daughter at her baptism?” inquired 
Maryvonne’s gentle voice after a 
pause. So far she had not spoken her- 
self, allowing Pomm all the burden of 
explanations. The Mére Supérieure 
turned towards the young girl, in an- 
swer to her question: 

“She gave her the name of Mary- 
vonne—a name common enough in 
these parts. It was the name of our 
dear sister— Sceur Maryvonne — who 
acted as sponsor for the child.” Here 
the Mére Supérieure broke off suddenly 
in her declaration, for as she had been 
speaking to the girl she had been look- 
ing at her with a keen scrutinizing 
gaze: 

“But tell me, my dear. Are not you 
yourself Maryvonne Durand? You are 
very, very much like what she was at 
the age of five.” 

“Yes,” answered Maryvonne, blush- 
ing with delight at being recognized, 
“I am Maryvonne. . - Is my god- 
mother still here?” 

“Alas! my dear. . 
Maryvonne died ten years ago! .. . 

“I’m so sorry,” said Maryvonne 
gently. “I so wished to know her.” 

“Did my mother, Marthe Renoir, 
tell you what was her married name?” 
she pursued, after a few moments’ 
silence. 


- Poor Scur 
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“She called herself Durand—but she 
told me that it was not her real name.” 

“You see! . . petit péere!” cried 
Maryvonne exultantly, “you see! it 
was not her real name! Therefore 
surely I am Itala, Roma, Altobrandi! 
Have you ever heard that name?” 
asked Maryvonne, turning again to 
Mére Philoméne. 

“Altobrandi!” echoed the Mére Su- 
péerieure. “No. Your mother rever 
mentioned it before me.” 

“Then Durand was an alias,” de- 
clared Pomm. “I have always thought 
so!” 

“But why was an alias necessary?” 
asked Maryvonne. 

“There was evidently some reason 
for it,” replied Pomm. “We shall learn 
that later.” 

The Mére Supérieure looked at 
Pomm steadily for some moments and 
then asked him: 

“If this young girl is Maryvonne 
Durand and her mother is dead and 
she does not know who is her father— 
then who are you, Monsieur, whom 
Marthe’s daughter calls petit pére?” 

“Who is he?” replied Maryvonne, 
giving Pomm no time to answer and 
going up to him to twine her arms 
lovingly around the stiff old fellow, 
“Who is he?” He is the dearest, kind- 
est, most beloved, most generous of 
fathers, dear Mére Supérieure. He 
took me in and adopted me after my 
mother’s death though he never knew 
anything either of myself or of my dear 
mother. Ah! Mére Supérieure—he is 
the very belovedest petit pére there 
ever was, I can assure you!” 

Pomm gave a funny grunt that was 
meant for a_  diffident smile, and 
stroked the girl’s cheek in loving 
gratitude for her enthusiastic declara- 
tion. The Mére Supérieure, turning to 
Pomm, congratulated him upon his 
praiseworthy merits and upon his 
charming adopted child. He told her 
in a few words that he was a lonely 
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old man without kith or kin and that 
Maryvonne’s coming into his life had 
brought nought but joy. 

Pomm and Maryvonne remained 
some time speaking with the Mére Su- 
périeure, but they learned nothing 
more concerning the past life of 
Marthe Renoir that could throw any 
new light upon the situation. So 
Maryvoane was forced to be content to 
know that she had had a father—a true, 
legitimate one—but that for some un- 
known reason his wife had lived under 
an assumed name and did not herself 
know whether he were alive or dead, 
though she had retained for his mem- 
ory a deep feeling of respect and 
tender love. But with Madame Marthe 
Durand had died the secret of Mary- 
vonne’s complete parentage. 

They left the convent with promises 
of a speedy return, having decided not 
to go back to Paris for a whole week 
and to enjoy the delights of a late 
Brittany summer by the sea. Pomm 
declared Brittany to be a bare sad 
land, but the stern and lovely melan- 
choly of it had appealed at once to the 
soul of Maryvonne and she felt herself 
to be part of its very ruggedness. In 
spite of the Mére Supérieure’s kind 
invitation to the girl to stay with the 
nuns as their guest—as the rule of the 
establishment of course excluded male 
visitors—Maryvonne refused to allow 
her Pomm to be abandoned to himself, 
so instead of remaining at the convent, 
she elected to go back with him to 
the inn. 

Notwithstanding old Pomm’s_ re- 
peated allegations against the morose 
and gloomy land of Brittany, they 
spent a very happy week together 
there. The ancient auberge had proved 
itself well worthy as an abiding- 
place, the attendance and cooking be- 
ing of the best. It was almost the 
end of the summer season and most 
of the bathing guests had departed to 
their Paris homes. The sojourn in 
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the beautiful autumnal country was a 
respite for Maryvonne, who during the 
summer had been through a series of 
emotions that had somewhat unsettled 
her, and she delighted in the free air 
while Pomm was poring over some 
cryptic old manuscripts he had recently 
discovered among the books along the 
Paris quays and with which he had 
filled his pockets. He would remain 
thus for hours at a time crouching on 
the sands in the shelter of some rocks, 
while Maryvonne wandered across 
strand and fields in search of the in- 
sects or sea animals she loved to dis- 
cover, and in solitary companionship 
of her thoughts and her dreams. 

For it was not only the mystery of 
her birth which occupied her thoughts 
—though all her new discoveries had 
mightily upheaved the calmness of her 
soul—but alone in the wild country 
and close to the sea she found tlie 
lonely hours delightful wherein to 
dream and to weave a fair future for 
herself. For herself and ,another! 
For the girl’s waking hours, when she 
was alone and safe in the full posses- 
sion of her own soul, were in a great 
measure devoted to musings on the 
blue-eyed stranger who had gazed at 
her so intently at Mille’s restaurant! 
When he had picked up her fan at the 
restaurant and when they had seen 
one another in the theatre, his eyes 
had met hers, and with such signifi- 
eance! And then this Mignon! It 
seemed impossible that so perfect a 
portrait of her should have been 
achieved without her actual presence. 
What talent he had—and what high- 
minded courage too! She could not 
help smiling as she measured his pre- 
sumption. And yet it attracted her; 
charmed her too. What girl of twenty 
could help feeling both flattered and 
enchanted by so delicate a homage! 
Moreover, not only was her self-esteem 
gratified, but her heart too was truly 
touched. It would have been easy 
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enough for the young man to have 
sought to meet her—to waylay her 
near the restaurant—to seek speech 
with her. No—he had not done this. 
He had been respectful and had shown 
her such a deferential tribute! Mary- 
vonne, though pure and unimpaired in 
imagination, knew enough of the life 
of young men by the conversations she 
had heard among her colleagues at the 
Ecole de Droit to know how easily 
young men make light of the girls 
they admire. She was therefore pro- 
foundly touched by the mute rever- 
ence of the young sculptor. But being 
a woman, she was naturally curious 
like all daughters of Eve, and when 
she had met the young man at the 
restaurant, and had observed with 
amazement his skilful strategy for ob- 
taining her as a model, she had been 
greatly interested in the pleasant- 
looking young fellow. But when she 
saw the Mignon, her interest grew to 
something warmer, and then she had 
not been able to resist the temptation 
of seeking to discover the young 
artist’s name. 

More than that she had not sought 
tc know. But such as it was, her 
knowledge of Hernani, as she still 
called him in her heart, was sweet to 
hug to herself as a_ delicious 
secret... . 

As loyalty was one of Maryvonne’s 
most profound characteristics, she 
often felt impelled to relate to Pomm 
not only the entire incident in connec- 
tion with the unknown sculptor—but 
also all that she had learned, all that 
she had divined and all that she felt. 
But a curious revulsion assailed her 
when she tried to bring herself to 
confide in the old man. Shame and 
self-consciousness dominated her — she 
who had never known what it was 
since her adoption by Pomm, to con- 
ceal from him the slightest of her 
promptings or feelings, whose tenden- 
cies in fact were all too spontaneous 
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and outspoken. And it was not only a 
strange personal confusion that re- 
strained her when she felt morally im- 
pelled to explain herself to Pomm, but 
also the instinctive certitude that with 
all his tenderness, love and devotion 
he would not understand the strange 
musings which held her mind. At 
various times she had tried to return 
to the subject of the likeness she saw 
between herself and the figure, always 
to be rather rudely thrust aside by the 
old man, who evinced a curious repul- 
sion for the subject. At times she won- 
dered, when alone, whether he had 
some inkling of the truth—and yet what 
truth was she sure of herself? At others, 
she imagined that with his rather 
lumbering reasoning, her self-impro- 
vised educator refused to admit the 
likeness, merely so as not to feed her 
vanity. Perhaps in his conventional 
mind, by admitting that the much- 
admired and beautiful work of art re- 
sembled her, he feared to nourish the 
natural and amazing self-approbation 
which in his utter ignorance of the 
female sex he believed to be at the 
heart of every living woman. What 
appeared certain to her and what was 
evident was—that for some strange 
reason —the old man refused to dis- 
cuss the subject with her. It seemed 
therefore the more impossible to con- 
fide to him her nascent and so far 
unclassed emotions. So Maryvonne re- 
frained from communicating her senti- 
ments to her beloved guardian and like 
so many other women, harbored her 
secret in her own bosom. 

One evening, Pomm and his adopted 
daughter wandering over the rocks 
that bounded the sea line, became sep- 
arated in their walk. Maryvonne, who 
rarely left Pomm’s side during these 
vespertine rambles, in which they in- 
dulged together every evening after 
dinner at the inn was over, suddenly 
left the old man’s side and walked 
away alone with her dreams on to the 
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extreme edge of the grassy rock that 
jutted out far into the sea. Here she 
could enjoy a spacious view over the 
waves and had the sensation of being 
aboard some leviathan ship in the 
midst of splashing water. The sunset 
that evening was resplendent, superb. 
The sun had sunk down to rest be- 
neath the sea line, leaving behind it 
the crimson and gold of its effulgent 
glory. In the distance two lighthouses 
thrust forth their fitful flames into the 
heavens, like sighs of light responding 
to one another across the darkness. 

The enchanting beauty of tie eve- 
ning stole into Maryvonne’s very soul. 
Often it requires some exterior force 
in guise of Art or great beauty of 
Nature, for a new, unimpaired soul to 
realize its own emotions. The splendor 
of the sea and glowing sky called for 
a responsive fervor in the spirit of the 
girl, and she felt herself uplifted above 
her usual self, into ecstatic realms. 
Then thoughts of Hernani suddenly 
smote her brain and she experienced 
the thrill of all true lovers and felt 
the passionate nearness of him, in that 
wondrous hour. Her bosom heaved, 
and her lips parted as if to receive his 
kiss which the soft wind brought in 
from over the open sea. 

And with sudden realization of her 
love, came regret and longing too. She 
understood the message of Nature 
around her and knew now what it had 
evoked in her soul. But alas! 

Never the time and the place 

And the loved one altogether... . 

The dark glow of crimson, purple 
and gold was slowly fading now to 
night and its darkness was to gain the 
supremacy over the cool sea once 
more. The warmth of the sun had 
evaporated and the faint, suggested 
chill of on-coming night gripped the 
girl’s heart. She realized now that 
she herself had created out of Hernani 
the man she loved. And at the same 
time she understood that the mys- 
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teries of emotion and life were inex- 
tricably bound up with the mystery of 
Nature herself. Because she loved, 
she felt the splendor that enfolded 
her and was at one with it. But be 
cause she loved, and would perhaps 
never meet her love again, sorrow 
which was the other half of the new 
knowledge she had gained in this hour 
lad drawn forth her tears. 

Maryvonne wept. And her tears 
were both joy and pain. 

As the girl sat there on the edge of 
the cliff, in the falling night, Pomm, 
who had just noticed her absence from 
his side, went forth to seek her. He 
‘saw her slight figure poised aimost 
upon the edge of the rock, and walked 
forward to surprise her gaily. But 
just as he reached her and was about 
to touch her shoulder, he perceived 
her tears, and suddenly feeling 
strangely outside the soul of his be- 
loved child, stayed his hand with an 
indrawn breath of pained surprise. 

For several moments the good man 
stood thus, divided between the wish 
‘to fold her into his arms to comfort 
her, and the reverential awe with 
which her personal sorrow inspired 
him. He saw that she was wrestling 
with some great emotion in which he 
himself, despite his love, could have 
no part and knew that it was the 
sorrow that every woman must jfight 
alone. Unobservant, dense even, and 
entirely ignorant in women’s ways, 
Pomm nevertheless understood that 
his little Maryvonne was now grown- 
up and had a right to the inexplicable, 
unexplained tears of sorrowing woman- 
hood! 

So he refrained from calling her 
‘away from her dream of joy and pain, 
and turning on his heel, he stepped 
back across the soft grass behind her 
with his short, jerky steps and noise- 
less tread, respectful of her silence, 
leaving the child he adored, to her 
‘grief alone... . 


It was almost dark when Maryvonne, 
awakening from her reverie to the 
consciousness of more material issues, 
arose and crept softly back to the inn. 
Pomm was in the hall when she 
entered. He said nothing to her be- 
yond his usual paternal good-night. 
But perhaps his kiss was more tender 
than usual, and more comprehending 
than before, though neither the next 
day nor the next did Maryvonne 
notice his unusual gentleness with her. 

For Maryvonne was in love. And it 
was her turn now to be unobservant 
of all that was outside her love 
dreams. . 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Continental train from Dover 
was speeding into Charing Cross station. 
The doors of the compartments flew 
open one by one and several of the 
more experienced travellers emerged, 
jumping lightly on to the platform, al- 
most before the train had stopped. 
But Pomm, ever slow, precise, careful 
yet awkward, did not alight at once, 
and for fully five minutes after the 
train had come to a standstill was 
busy collecting his belongings in the 
compartment. Then, after having 
carefuily secured his rug, his umbrella, 
his bag and his walking stick, he 
stepped out of the carriage. He was 
immediately followed by Maryvonne 
and by Mélanie, who long before had 
prepared their hand baggage, and who 
were both brightly expectant, with 
their interest fully aroused in all that 
was going on around them. 

Pomm’s very first act was to deposit 
his travelling kit as mere useless encum- 
brances upon the platform, and paying 
not the least attention to his female 
charges, to fumble in his pockets until 
he had laid hands upon his binoculars, 
without which he could not live for a 
single instant—and to focus them 
earefully upon the people around him. 
To him they were new types and 
merited all his attention. That he was 
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impeding the traffic and that he was 
forsaking his charges never occurred 
to him. He levelled his glasses at each 
railway porter that passed him in suc- 
cession, carefully studying the move- 
ments, the features and general ap- 
pearance of each man, and then turn- 
ing to Maryvonne, who was busy 
taking in her own impressions, while 
trying vainly to secure the services of 
a porter to carry their bags, he re- 
marked blandly: 

“You can see the energy and will of 
this strange people merely by the way 
the porters run and move about the 
platform. They seem eager to help 
and to serve but you can see that they 
have no perception, no tact, and little 
delicacy of feeling.” 

“Porter, Sir?” 

A strong-smelling lusty son of 
Britain, clad in the uniform of the 
Railway Company, was now addressing 
him. 

Pomm lowered his glasses and looked 
approvingly at the man. 

“Que voulez-vous, mon ami?” he in- 
quired mildly, and then realizing that 
the porter must understand only the 
language of England, he obligingly 
translated, in his precise and halting 
English : 

“What do you want, my friend?” 

The porter shrugged his shoulders 
almost imperceptibly and answered 
with the toleration one accords to a 
harmless imbecile: 

“Want a cab, Sir?’ 
it “Want-er keb, Seu?” 

“Qu’est-ce quwil me dit?” asked 
Pomm turning to Maryvonne, whom he 
believed to have a better knowledge of 
colloquial English than himself. 

“T don’t know,” she answered laugh- 
ing. “I can’t understand his pro- 
nunciation.” 

Here Mélanie, who had never studied 
the English language, neither at the 
Sorbonne nor elsewhere, but who in 
default of intellectual knowledge used 
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the mere common sense which rarely 
deserts a Frenchwoman of the working 
classes, interposed. 

“He is probably offering his services 
to carry your hand luggage or to go 
for a carriage,” she said, with the 
tinge of indulgent motherliness she 
never could conceal in all her dealings 
with her irresponsible employer. 

“Ah! ow... owi!l. -” said 
Pomm to the porter. And his tone 
seemed to say: “It is really most kind 
of you to help a stranger.” 

But his ingratiating smile was lost 
upon the stolid railway servant, who 
remained impervious to blandishments. 
Pomm managed to explain to him by 
gesture to pick up the hand luggage 
and to deposit it in a cab. As the 
French travellers turned towards their 
vehicle Pomm remarked to Maryvonne: 

“They do not seem very aimable in 
this country.” 

For to Pomm it was impossible not 
to be aimable even in one’s relations 
at railway stations and he was a little 
hurt in his feelings towards the Eng- 
lish people in finding the porter so 
unsympathetic. To his mind, it fore- 
boded badly for the entire nation. 

After the heavier luggage had been 
examined and all their belongings had 
been piled on to the top of the cab, 
Pomm with the two women got into 
the vehicle. 

“Where shall I tell him to drive to, 
Sir?” asked the porter. 

“Qu’est-ce quil me dit encore?” 
Pomm again turned instinctively to 
Maryvonne—his sole reference. 

“He probably wants to know where 
the cabman is to drive to,” suggested 
the practical Mélanie once more. 

“Ah! oui!” cried Pomm, as if it 
were a most original remark. And he 
carefully pronounced again in his very 
Frenchy English : 

“One hundred and forty-nine, Upper 
Baker Street.” 

“That’s somewhere near Regent’s 
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Park way, ain’t it, Seu?” inquired the 
rugged servant of the Railway. 

“Je ne vous comprends pas,” replied 
Pomm gently. “Speak a little slower” 
—he added still speaking in his own 
language. 

The porter chuckled and appealed to 
the driver. Evidently the driver knew 
his business for he gathered himself 
together and prepared to start. He 
knew Upper Baker Sireet quite well. 

“"Rre. Wait a minute!” cried the 
porter as the cabby prepared to whip 
up his steed, and turning to Pomm, the 
porter held out his hand. 

“Ah! oui, mon ami” .. said 
Pomm comprehending the _ gesture. 
And he handed the man half-a-crown. 

The porter grinned, touched his cap 
and departed hurriedly. 

“Rum sort a’ gent!” he murmured 
as he fled. 

“It’s astonishing,” remarked Pomm 
as he pulled out his indispensable mag- 
nifying glass once more to observe the 
passers-by, as the cab clattered on- 
wards towards Baker Street, “what 
bad English the English seem _ to 
speak !” 

Maryvonne smiled but made no re- 
mark. She was intent upon the picture 
of the passing streets and was press- 
ing her beautiful classic nose out of 
all shape against the cold window- 
pane, seeking to penetrate the hidden 
mysteries of the thick wintry fog out- 
side. It was a raw October evening 
and quite dark. Office men, typists 
and clerks of both sexes were hurry- 
ing home after their day’s work, each 
individual straining his or her thoughts 
and will towards the home or the lone- 
liness that awaited them, and again 
that look of energy directed towards a 
special object—of preoccupied intent- 
hess and tension of spirit—struck the 
French travellers as characteristic of 
a British crowd. Each individual 
gaze seemed fixed upon an individual 
aim and one realized that no other 
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Sweetness or allurement could deter 
any one person from his or her fixed 
decision. A French crowd ambles 
along finding amusement and interest 
in every detail of the road. But the 
Anglo-Saxon starts for his destination 
and apparently nothing can distract 
his thoughts from it. 

“They seem a deadly serious peo- 
ple!” remarked Pomm from his corner 
of the cab, peering through his glasses 
held high above the open window of 
the vehicle. “They go straight to their 
object and don’t seem to see any of 
the roses along the hedges of their 
path.” 

“Very different in that from our 
badauds,” said Maryvonne, “who start 
out to go somewhere and forget 
where they are bound for on their 
road !” 

“Pouf!” put in Mélanie imperti- 
nently, so as to have her say in de- 
fence of her own people, “It’s much 
more amusing to faire une route agré- 
able. These poor determined creatures 
are sad to look upon. They make me 
tired with their glum faces. Life is 
sad enough in itself without making 
one’s self still more so. . . . Luckily, 
there’s the charm of the journey 
along.” 

“Madame Mélanie,” said Pomm gal- 
lantly, “you are right. It is more 
philosophical, more truly human too 
—to try and faire une route agréable.” 

“Yes,” put in Maryvonne here. “It 
may be pleasanter but it is those who 
go direct and unfalteringly towards a 
sole object who accomplish the great 
things of the world and who get the 
prizes.” 

“Ah!” said Pomm, in his precise 
speculative way, “is happiness secured 
by gaining the big things—or rather 
what we choose to call the big things 
of the world?” 

“That’s another question, Monsieur,” 
put in Mélanie to Pomm’s astonish- 
ment, for he had not yet probed the 
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depths of Mélanie’s mere common 
sense. 

Meanwhile Maryvonne' suddenly 
melted into fits of ungovernable laugh- 
ter at the sight of a big red-coated 
soldier with a tiny pill-box cap secured 
to one side of his face with a strap. 
This magnificent specimen of Britain’s 
defenders was about six feet tall and 
had a very smart little lady—minutely 
tiny in comparison with the fellow’s 
inches—hanging on his arm. She was 
dressed most strikingly, if not taste- 
fully, and walked by his side as if 
proudly conscious of the honor which 
her splendid companion was doing her. 

“Tiens!”’ cried out Mélanie. “Why 
has he tied a galette on to his face? 
And how is it that so belle a Madame 
consents to show herself with an objet 
si ridicule!” 

All along the route the three French 
travellers were amused with what they 
saw through the cab window, and what 
amused them the most were not always 
the things that were consciously funny. 

The tall decorative policemen evoked 
their great admiration, though Mélanie 
—incorrigible mocker— declared that 
she could not stand men who wore 
pleated petticoats, as she called their 
tunics! The brightly-colored omni- 
buses, too, covered with startling ad- 
vertisements amused them very much, 
but the discipline and order of the 
traffic called forth their awe and 
admiration. 

After what seemed to them a very 
long journey, the cab stopped at last 
in front of a dingy house painted in a 
color that was once cream, but was 
new a dirty and smoky gray. The hall 
door was on a level with the street. 
Above it was a pane of glass that let 
light into the passage inside the house 
and on to this had been stuck a card 
upon which was printed the words 
“Apartments to Let,” in discolored gold 
letters. The dining-room window was 
to the left of the hall door and was 
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provided with the dingy Nottingham 
lace curtains that seem to constitute 
an indispensable part of middle-class 
British respectability. In this case 
they were of dubious cleanliness and 
were backed by other curtains of a 
stronger make of material and of a 
deep maroon color. There was a stone 
area and another window beneath the 
dining-room floor which belonged to the 
kitchen. But of course Pomm and the 
two women learned the disposition of 
the rooms in the house later, when 
they became acquainted with its in- 
terior distribution. 

Pomm now alighted from the cab, 
followed by Maryvonne and the faith- 
ful Mélanie. 

“Dréle de maison!” muttered Mélanie 
with a sniff, as she entered the narrow 
hall. An old, white-haired woman in 
a white muslin cap adorned with lilac 
ribbons had answered Pomm’s modest 
knock at the door. 

Pomm did not renew his attempts 
to speak English. He realized now 
that he was on British soil that the 
English language when spoken is a 
very different thing from the English 
language when in print. 

“I am Monsieur Pommeret,” he ab- 
nounced to the white-haired servant, in 
his own language. “I wrote to the 
landlady of this house some two weeks 
ago to retain rooms for myself, my 
daughter and her maid. Are they 
ready for us?” 

The maid smiled. Seeing travelling 
trunks and foreign people, she gathered 
that these were the travellers expected 
from Paris. She nodded encouragingly 
and motioned to Pomm to follow her. 

“Come in, Sir,” she said, opening the 
door wider. “If you will kindly fol- 
low me, I will show you your rooms. 
Fanny !” she called to a younger maid 
standing at the top of the basement 
stairs, “have the gentleman’s luggage 
taken down and brought upstairs.” 

To Pomm’s ear all this piece of con- 
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versation was mere gibberish. But as 
the woman’s gestures were inviting, he 
followed her, and Maryvonne and 
Mélanie did likewise. 

The new French lodgers were to oc- 
cupy the first floor and the two rooms 
above this. The large front sitting- 
room with a view upon the street was 
to serve them as a salon. The smaller 
room at the back of this was to be 
Pomm’s bed-chamber, and Maryvonne, 
with Mélanie in attendance in the 
smaller apartment at the back, was to 
occupy the large front room that was 
above their salon. 

When the luggage had been brought 
in and Pomm had paid the cabman, 
they began to inspect their new abode. 
Maryvonne was amused by everything, 
and was inclined to view all things 
optimistically though with a certain 
mockery. But Pomm, who had not 
the slightest gift of observation, de- 
clared that an apartment in London 
was exactly iike an apartment in 
Paris, and that there was nothing in 
the least interesting to look at in a 
furnished room. As for Mélanie, she 
was preposterously critical and in- 
clined to underrate everything English, 
lfke all untravelled folk of whatever 
country they be. 

“What beds!” she cried in despair— 
she whose huge bed in the small loge 
in Paris occupied more than half the 
space, and which was as voluptuously 
comfortable as the most luxurious of 
royal couches. “What mattresses! 
Why, they are as flat as galettes and 
about as comfortable as if they were 
stuffed with nuts!” 

Their cooking was to be done by the 
landlady, who was also to cater for 
them. Soon after their arrival the 
younger maid appeared to inform them 
that dinner was now served in their 
sitting-room. Mélanie was to eat at 
table with them during their stay in 
London. So they all trooped down to 
the sitting-room, where an odor of 


cooked meat greeted them. The meal 
consisted of steak, with plain boiled 
potatoes and green vegetables, followed 
by a rice pudding. As they had tasted 
no food since the morning, they were 
all very hungry. But in spite of her 
hunger Mélanie derided the stolid Eng- 
lish fare. 

“Quelle cuisine!” she exclaimed. 
“Black potatoes and cabbage soaked in 
lukewarm water! Can’t you get any- 
thing better than this in England?” 
she rudely asked of poor Pomm, who 
seemed most apologetic for the taste- 
less repast. “Bon Dieu! Fancy vege- 
tables without butter!” To Mélanie’s 
mind this seemed a crime. The work- 
ing classes in France are the most dif- 
ficult of all to please and the most 
insistent upon dainty food. 

“And what an entrements!” she ex- 
claimed. “Rice and glue! I should 
think! Filthy stuff it must be. Not 
even fit for an invalid! Does the land- 
lady think that we are doing a régime 
for indigestion?” 

Pomm took his noblest air. 

“My dear Mélanie, I must beg you 
to refrain from such unseemly re- 
marks. If you please.” 

The sole beverage provided was 
plain filtered water. Pomm, after much 
difficulty, managed to explain to the 
maid that he would like some wine— 
for to a Frenchman of the provincial 
type of Pomm, wine was the sole truly 
sustaining beverage necessary to hu- 
manity. There was, of course, no wine 
in the house. 

“Quw’est-ce que cest que cette mai- 
son!” grumbled Mélanie, beneath her 
breath, so as to necessitate no more 
of Monsieur Pommeret’s remonstrances 
—“that keeps no wine in its cellar?” 
For to Mélanie’s mind also, no self- 
respecting house existed without its 
wine-cellar. 

The obliging maid volunteered to 
fetch a bottle of Claret from the 
grocer’s shop near by. 
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“What does she mean by Claret?” 
asked Pomm of Maryvonne. 

Maryvonne smiled. “She means 
Bordeaux. English people call Bor- 
deaux—Claret. Strangely enough they 
have taken the word from our depre- 
ciatory term—vin clairet.” 

Pomm and Mélanie both laughed at 
Maryvonne’s explanation. 

“Well!” said Pomm, “let’s have the 
vin clairet!” And the maid forth- 
with left the table and reappeared 
a few moments later with a wide 
black hat on over her cap and a 
black jacket fastened over her white 
apron. 

“Quel dréle de costume!” muttered 
Mélanie again under her breath. 

“Have you got to go very far to get 
to the grocer’s?”’ asked Maryvonne of 
the girl. 

“No, Miss, it’s just opposite. I 
shan’t be a moment.” And she held 
out her hand to Pomm, who gravely 
deposited a two-shilling piece within 
it—and left the room. Through the 
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half-drawn blinds the small party could 
see the girl speed across the road. 
Two minutes later she reappeared with 
9 bottle of St. Emilion wrapped in 
brown paper. She produced a thick, 
inky fluid, which she poured into the 
wine-glasses. 

“Quelle horreur !” murmured Mélanie 
as she put the edge of the glass to 
her lips and set it back quickly on the 
table. 

Pomm and Maryvonne tasted their 
wine with wry faces but said naught, 
adding wide libations of plain water 
to fill up their glasses. 

Mélanie contemplated the printed 
label on the bottle. “St. Emilion!” she 
murmured again. “It is good to see a 
French name again.” 

She spoke with the fervor of a ten 
years’ exile! 

They soon finished their meal and 
retired to their respective rooms 
thoroughly tired out, eager for sleep, 
and almost as hungry as when they 
had arrived. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TRUE ATMOSPHERE OF WAR. 


Wak IMPRESSIONS OF AN AMERICAN GIRL IN FRANCE. 


How long will it be, I wonder, be- 
fore England, or even her wonderful 
city of London, fully realizes the true 
atmosphere of war, the atmosphere of 
mourning, of sorrow, and of pain, 
which is approaching every heart of us 
under the shadow of the big gray 
cloud? At the moment London ap- 
pears outwardly bright. and unruffled, 
with its brave smile of light-hearted- 
ness and patriotism. One meets it 
everywhere—in the glittering restau- 
rants, in theatres and music halls, in 
busy stores, bearing out the maxim, 
“Business as Usual,” and, indeed, in 
the ordinary round of everyday life. 
So it was when I left for France a 


month or so ago; and, on my return, 
behold! the same atmosphere, not one 
whit less cheerful and sanguine. The 
truth is heard and believed, but 
scarcely yet realized to its full. No; 
we must visit France or Belgium, the 
countries of our Allies, to realize its 
actuality. 

On reaching Paris, after a surpris- 
ingly calm and uninterrupted journey 
from London, I was immediately con- 
fronted with a hundred and one hap- 
penings which compelled me to realize 
the war. The beautiful French capi- 
tal, so subdued and depressed, difficult 
to picture, with its world-wide repute 
of incessant gaiety and irresponsi- 
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bility! But so I found it. Its streets 
and boulevards well-nigh deserted, and 
its many closely shuttered shops bear- 
ing the now familiar bill stating that 
the chief and staff have gone out to fight. 
Even the café-life a breath of the past, 
and the night-life shut down; for 8, 
8.30, or 9 P.M. marked the closing 
hours of cafés and restaurants; thea- 
tres and amusement houses being in 
complete darkness, with doors barred. 

However, the city is now beginning 
to find itself once more, for day by 
day it is nearing its noise and gaiety. 
The shops are opening, some of the 
places of amusement also, and the citi- 
zens are very optimistic over affairs in 
general. Before I left, the boulevards 
were beginning to be crowded each 
day with the chic and fashionable, 
who had returned to their residences 
in the gay city. A number of the chief 
hotels are closed, but many have been 
transformed into luxurious hospitals, 
and are alive and busy with the tend- 
ing of the sick and wounded entering 
them daily. 

Sundays in the Madeleine. The 
sombre and heavy mourning of the 
French women suggests the effect of 
little black clouds amongst the congre- 
gation. Special prayers and sermons, 
each a petition for the heroes fighting 
for their country and those they love. 
Now and then a slight interruption, 
when a wounded man makes his way 
amongst us, with the aid of a nurse or 
comrade. Such a scene must fill our 
inmost hearts with deep emotion! 

Outside, in the streets, there are con- 
stant glimpses of the now familiar 
khaki, in motors whizzing by, to and 
from the front; in groups on the 
boulevards, amidst a small company of 
admiring French; or in twos and 
threes, emerging from little side- 
streets, having lost their bearings, with 
small boys proudly accompanying and 
guiding them, and an amusing struggle 
for the language on both sides. 
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One of the saddest sights is the 
early morning funeral to be met almost 
daily in the streets of Paris—the 
lonely journey of a dead hero from his 
bed of suffering to the Garden of 
Sleep. One sunny morning, as I turned 
from the wide Champs Elysées into a 
side-street, I found waiting near the 
back entrance of a large hotel-hospital 
a small company of gendarmes with 
bowed heads, their banner bearing the 
crépe ribbons of mourning. Near them 
a few passers-by were standing rever- 
ently looking on. I waited. The 
hearse drove closer to the door, and 
later bore away the coffin. No military 
pomp or display! A splendid hero had 
given his life for his country, and this 
was his simple funeral. Above, on the 
window balconies, some maids stood 
looking down, crying, and wiping their 
tears away with their aprons. This 
“colonel” had lain only four days in the 
house of suffering, but in so short a 
time had been beloved enough to be 
missed. The gendarmes followed 
slowly, and in the rear a motor-car 
bore a military official. That was all! 
The sun seemed to cease shining, and 
the world looked cold and gray. A 
taxicab hovered in sight. I hailed it, 
and, entering, bade the driver accom- 
pany the solemn cortége slowly. I had 
a sudden wish to follow this soldier 
to his resting-place, and as I did so 
my thoughts were sad ones. How 
many thousands of such deaths could 
this war already account for, and how 
many thousands of hearts had it 
broken? 

THE HOSPITALS. 

Visiting many hospitals in which the 
sick and wounded are being nursed 
and cared for, I was impressed to an 
extraordinary degree by the buoyant 
spirits of the brave men, and the 
joking way in which they all, without 
exception, referred to their various in- 
juries in answer to my inquiries. To 
me each man I talked with meant a 
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sermon, and I think I never before so 
fully realized how proud Britain 
should be of its fighting man, lying in 
his bed handicapped by terrible 
wounds and sufferings, and yet smiling 
and happy, bemoaning nothing but his 
present helplessness against his wish 
to be “back again, potting at the 
enemy.” He is weakened in body, but 
never in spirit! 

Everything is done in these hospital- 
palaces to render the wounded man all 
possible surgical and nursing skill, 
with every degree of comfort and even 
of luxury. His smallest want is sup- 
plied, and neither time, patience, nor 
expense is spared. 

I always enjoyed my visits and talks 
in the hospitals, although, as I looked 
around the wards, the sight opened my 
eyes very widely to the cruelty of it 
all—the heavy human price that war 
demands. 

A jolly Irish boy, one of the “pets” 
of the ward in a certain hospital, was 


always smiling when I found him, and 
cracking jokes with his fellow-sufferers 


in his broad Irish brogue. His case 
was a serious one, and his sufferings at 
times intense, yet he could be so full 
of spirits! One of the nursing Sisters 
informed me that he had already un- 
dergone six surgical operations, and 
that in all probability he would 
undergo still more, and even then he 
would never regain the use of his legs. 
Another youth of only eighteen years 
sat propped up in his bed, with an 
expression of intense suffering on his 
flushed face; but he was able to give 
me a wan smile now and then as I 
talked with him. The evident pain 
and difficulty with his every breath 
was terrible to behold, for he, poor 
fellow! .had been shot through the 
lung, and his recovery was very 
uncertain. 

Sitting at the bedside, one after- 
noon, of a “giant” belonging to the 
famous Scots Greys, I listened to his 
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tale of Mons. He told me, with awed 
voice, and with tears very near his 
eyes, that the battle had been just a 
gigantic murder, and that only those 
who had fought on the battlefield 
realized it in its blackness. So many 
of the worst sufferings, I learned, had 
come from Mons. 

Some of the sunniest afternoons I 
spent in taking the convalescents for 
motor drives in my friends’ car. 
Sunken in pillows. and wrapped in 
rugs, Tommy or Sandy or Pat saw 
Paris in this way for the first time, 
and these outings were as enjoyable 
to us as to them. 

Besides the Paris hospitals, I jour- 
neyed out to many farther afield. One 
of these—a beautiful chateau—particu- 
larly appealed to me, situated in its 
own grounds, with ornamental lakes 
and terraces, and the sunshine light- 
ing up the rich autumn tints of the 
trees. The sick and wounded there 
were in the very lap of luxury, peace, 
and contentment. I spent quite my 
happiest day there, but for the mar- 
ring by one little black incident. 

While I was being taken through 
the beautiful wards by the kindest of 
doctors, he specially pointed out to my 
notice two tiny cots. In one was a 
small boy suffering far too acutely to 
care about the toys at his side, and 
in the other cot a still smaller girl of 
about two and a half years. The lit- 
tle mite was stroking a woolly toy 
dog, and she stroked him with her left 
hand, for the right hand and arm were 
missing. Strapped across her small 
pale face was an eye-guard hiding the 
unsightly gap, for her left eye had 
also gone. As my doctor friend told 
me the harrowing tale over these two 
little beds I was speechless. I could 
think of nothing to say. It so hap- 
pens that the case was not one of the 
German atrocities; but unfortunately 
the family, in their small house, had 
unavoidably been in the range of the 
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cannon some miles away during the 
fighting near Braisne. The cottage 
had been blown to pieces, the mother 
killed instantly, and the father now lay 
dying in this same hospital. The little 
boy had both legs badly hurt, and the 
amputation of one of them would be 
imperative; the little girl had lost her 
right arm and her left eye. Can any 
one think of a future for these poor 
little human wrecks? What does there 
seem left for them in life? 


A VISIT TO THE BATTLEFIELD OF THE 
MARNE AND MEAUX. 

It is perhaps a personal visit to one 
of the recent battlefields that can make 
one only too fully realize war and all 
it means, and this realization was 
brought home to me very forcibly dur- 
ing the visit I made to the battlefield 
of the Marne. 

Naturally it is a most difficult time 
to make such a journey, and the ob- 
stacles which must be overcome are 
humerous and formidable. However, 
I determined not to be discouraged, 
and I set out to interview various 
police and military officials, to whom 
I presented my necessary credentials. 
Whilst I found these officials, without 
exception, most courteous, it was made 
clear to me that their permission 
would probably be very difficult to 
gain. Fortunately in the end I was 
successful in my efforts, and started 
on my way with the desired permits 
and passport. 

All journeys from Paris were slow 
and uncertain, with very few trains, 
and none guaranteed. Such was the 
journey to Meaux, the place now asso- 
ciated with the fighting of the early 
days of September last. 

A number of French cavalrymen 
boarded the train on their route to les 
lignes de combat, and we moved 
slowly out of Paris. From the car- 
riage windows on either side suburban 
and peasant life seemed undisturbed. 
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Here, at least, it was difficult to real- 
ize war; but later, when we were 
forced to remain stationary for the 
passing of a Red Cross train filled with 
wounded, or shunted for an artillery 
train on its way to the front, we 
opened our eyes to war once again. 
Toward the end of the journey our 
train slowed down to a crawling pace, 
carrying us carefully over the tempo- 
rary bridge of Lagny. The original 
bridge had been blown up, and many 
workmen were now engaged on its re- 
construction. On both sides were 
notices warning us of the danger of 
putting our heads out of the windows 
owing to the nearness of the girder 
supports. Below, we looked on the nar- 
row part of the Marne River and the 
wreckage on its banks. The old bridge 
near the mill was in ruins, and the 
little floating bathing-houses had been 
scuttled to prevent the Germans mak- 
ing use of them as pontoons. Every 
scene as we approached showed evi- 
dence of battle, and I felt already 
steeped in its atmosphere. At last we 
steamed slowly into the station of 
Meaux, and I made all arrangements 
for my visit to the actual battle 
field and the surrounding devastated 
country. 

Entering the quaint and somewhat 
ancient town of Meaux, I wondered how 
it had escaped the bombardment of the 
Germans, for surely the fine old 
thirteenth to sixteenth century cathe- 
dral would have appealed to them! 
However, they spared it; and the 
little town seemed almost normal 
again, as I drove through, and up the 
hill beyond, on to the village of 
Champery. , 

Here, for me, commenced the sad-. 
dest of experiences, for I was looking 
on the first of the rough and lonely 
graves of the fallen. I preferred to 
walk by them for a closer inspection ; 
and, kneeling beside one mound in a 
ditch, I saw it bore a roughly made 
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wooden eross, and at the foot of this 
some withered flowers, with a card on 
which was written the following: 
“Simples fleurs des champs offerts par 
leurs parfums @ nos vaillants soldats. 
—Lovis ET Atice.” This little touch 
of sentiment was evidently the work 
of the village children, and I thought 
it particularly sweet. 

Another grave, perhaps a trifle less 
rough than others, bore an inscription 
ou its cross, telling that the lieutenant- 
colonel of the French army buried 
there “wished to sleep for always on 
this spot.” 

Leaving the roadside, and walking 
toward the centre of the actual battle- 
field, I found a large square grave in 
which were buried four French heroes. 
There were four crosses, one at each 
corner, and on these were hanging 
weatherbeaten tunics and caps, show- 
ing many traces of the recent battle. 
This one little bit went very near nly 
heart, as it would to all lovers of ani- 
mals; for by this grave I found the 
lonely figure of a small dog keeping 
watch, and daring me to venture too 
near. He allowed me to pat him after 
a while, but dejectedly refused the bis- 
cuits I fetched for him from the car. 
He seemed beyond all comforting; and 
finally I had reluctantly to leave him 
there to mourn his small dog-heart 
away and to starve his already emaci- 
ated little body. He looked such a 
pitiful little fellow, but it was beyond 
all human power to persuade him to 
leave his post. I learned later in the 
next village that he had been the pet 
of these four dead soldiers, after they 
had rescued him from a burning barn. 

Walking on, I saw hundreds of 
_ Mounds, one very large containing 
twenty-eight bodies of the French; 
and from near this scene I have sev- 
eral mementoes, amongst which are 
part of a torn sleeve of a French 
tunic; a portion of a German Haus- 
frau (or “ready work-basket’’), in the 
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form of a piece of cloth with a marked 
tape attached bearing the official num- 
ber of its owner, and a number of 
various-sized buttons sewn thereon; 
a German shell-case, now emptied of 
the shrapnel, which has caused such 
terrible suffering amongst the soldiers 
of the Allies; and the screw top of a 
smaller case belonging to French 
ammunition. 

Larger mounds indicated the graves 
of faithful horses, and on all sides of 
these the ground was scorched and 
blackened from the effects of the oil 
used in burning the bodies of the ani- 
mals before burial. 

Some of the German graves had 
large numbers of bodies interred in 
them. They were evidently very 
quickly made, for they were extremely 
shallow and rough, with no cross on 
any one of them. 

I noted that the French were mostly 
placed in individual graves, and on 
many of these had been strewn the tri- 
color flowers of the field. Another in- 
scription I read was as follows: “Jct 
Repose Henri Brumeaur, D Infantry, 
Sergent 282.” 

Indicative of the way in which hay- 
stacks have been used as shelter was 
the number of graves around them, 
where the sheltering men had been 
killed; and it is noteworthy that in 
so many cases the haystacks them- 
selves remained quite unharmed. 

All along my way the graves of men 
and horses were spread over the fields 
or in the grassy ditches, with the wild 
signs of the spent battle around them: 
ground upheaved, crops trampled and 
scorched, trees broken and hedges 
hewn down to give a clear firing view 
from the trenches of the ditch. In 
many of these ditches the Algerians 
had taken their positions during the 
firing. The French sign-post near by, 
made of iron, was so riddled with 
bullets that it was impossible to read 
its directions; and close to where I 
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was standing was a thick growth of 
Indian corn, entirely spoilt owing to 
a fierce hand-to-hand bayonet fight 
having taken place in its sheltering 
thickness. 

Now all seemed peaceful. Men were 
replacing the telegraph wires which 
the enemy had cut, and peasant women 
were laboring in the fields. The sun 
was shining; the sky was blue; but 
as I stood there, among those lonely 
graves, I again thought of the vast 
human sacrifice of this terrible war, 
and the _ relentless heart of its 
instigator. 


ONE OF THE DEVASTATED VILLAGES. 

Leaving the scene of the battlefield, 
I drove on, with evidences of the late 
struggle on either side of me, to the 
ruined village of Barcy. Here peace 
could now be found, but a peace full 
of sadness, for the few inhabitants who 
had returned after the fighting had 
found their village wrecked by shell 
and fire, and all that belonged to their 
simple home-life utterly destroyed. A 
few of the cottages had, curiously 
enough, escaped damage, except for 
broken window-panes. Outside these 
cottages stood the peasant women, 
with lost and aimless expressions, and 
their children played around the ruins 
of the schoolhouse. Everything was 
at a standstill; no work for the 
women, no lessons for the school-chil- 
dren, and no service in the church, for, 
as usual, the enemy had worked more 
havoc in this picturesque little church 
than in the rest of the village. After 
the shelling it was the deliberate order 
of a German officer that it should be 
burnt, and all that remained intact in 
the interior was the old brass bell 
lying at the foot of the belfry. The 
schoolhouse, because of its vicinity to 
the church, had suffered much in the 
same way; and all that remained of 
some houses opposite was a heap of 
bricks and mortar. 
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Standing near was a poor old 
woman, who told me that she was 
rendered homeless. She was now 
eighty-three years of age, and had 
spent her whole life in this simple vil- 
lage. The telling of her story to me 
seemed to open her  heart-wound 
afresh, for her poor old frame shook 
with sobs, and tears rolled down her 
withered cheeks. One felt a sense of 
absolute helplessness whilst listening 
to such tales of sadness, for of what 
use is the offer of sympathy or money 
when the cherished homes and posses- 
sions of these simple peasant-folk are 
lost to them for ever? Farther on I 
passed many such wrecked homesteads 
—windows broken, portions of roof 
blown off, large holes in the walls, and 
many other instances of the ravages of 
warfare. 

One of the sights which sadden my 
memory was the little cemetery lying 
peacefully a short distance from the 
village. Here were trees burnt and 
broken, tombstones shattered, and the 
surrounding wall riddled with shot- 
holes. A number of newly made 
graves were outside this cemetery 
wall, and in these had been buried the 
bodies of the soldiers who had fallen 
in the fight. Inside the gates the 
sleepers had been laid to rest with 
reverence and in silence and peace. 
Outside, the fallen heroes had been 
placed in their crude graves in rever- 
ence, it is true, but in haste and 
amidst the din of war. 

From this scene I returned to Paris, 
and ever since I have felt the war very 
near me. We have only to think of 
the many hundreds, and hundreds 
again, of graves that have been filled 
since this battle of the Marne, and of 
the many wounded who have gone to 
the hospitals, to have the war brought 
right home to every one of us. 

If we are men, and realize, we can 
act on Nelson’s famous words; and 
if we are women our realization must 
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come through the softer duties of 
womankind. We have thoughts, we 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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have women’s hearts, and we have 
sympathy. 
Edna Elliott-Carr. 
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A man who stands or lies face to 
face with death is apt to ask himself, 
often for the first time, what is the 
meaning and value of life. So we at 
this moment fighting or watching our 
loved ones fight for the very existence 
of England are driven to ask our- 
selves, aS we never asked before, what 
England really stands for in the world, 
what difference it would make to our- 
selves or others if England ceased to 
be a great nation. And for the answer 
we go to our own consciences: and if 
they give, as they probably will, a re- 
sponse which we feel to be rather 
poor and narrow, we go to the lives 
of the best men we have known; and 
then, probably still unsatisfied, to 
those who are more than mere indi- 
viduals, more than the centres of 
groups of friends, to the poets who 
have it in them to speak for a whole 
nation. There we find what we were 
seeking for, and are satisfied. 

This is what Mr. de Sélincourt does 
in this volume, and few living critics 
are fitted to do it better. His lectures 
deal first with Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Wordsworth, the three inevitable 
names; and then with the poets of the 
last hundred years. There is no pre- 
tence of covering the whole of the 
ground. Except the great three, no 
poet who lived before 1815 is so much 
as mentioned. And the lecture on 
“English Poetry since 1815” keeps so 
strictly to the letter of its title that 
it makes no mention either of Camp- 
bell or of Scott, both of whom, of 
course, lived many years after 1815, 
while they certainly expressed the 


* “English Poets and the National Ideal.’ Four 
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high courage which had carried the 
nation through the war and remained 
afterwards a proud possession of the 
nation infinitely better than greater 
poets like Byron and Shelley, who did 
not, in fact, express it at all. The 
poets dealt with besides these two are 
Tennyson, the Brownings, Swinburne, 
and Meredith, with brief mentions of 
Ebenezer Elliott, Hood, Charles 
Kingsley, Landor, Clough, Morris, and 
Rossetti. Mr. Kipling is only men- 
tioned in passing depreciation; Henley 
is not mentioned at all. 

The fact is, and it is the only com- 
plaint we have to make against Mr. 
de Sélincourt, that he is a little nar- 
row. He reminds one at times of 
those fervent members of certain re- 
ligious bodies who seem quite unable 
to recognize goodness which does not 
take their particular shape. Mr. de 
Sélincourt has evidently given his 
heart to one of the noblest of causes, 
the peculiar preoccupation of our own 
day, that of enabling the masses of 
the people to win the leisure and 
power to live their own lives and to 
live them on a high level. Neither 
poet nor lover of poetry can easily find 
a purer inspiration. But it ought not 
to blind its possessor to the fact that 
other men have done nobly with other 
To let it do so is to 
make the mistake of the Roman Cath- 
olic who cannot appreciate Milton, of 
the fastidious aristocrat who is re- 
pelled by Dickens or Walt Whitman. 
This narrowness leads Mr. de Sélin- 
ecurt into an attitude almost of 
apology for the shortcomings of 
Shakespeare in caring so little for the 
democracy; it leads him, after a fine 
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and enthusiastic analysis of the char- 
acter of Henry V., to speak of it as 
“in some respects a little out of date,” 
which makes one wonder what he 
would say of Hector and Achilles; it 
produces such an amazing statement as 
that before the French Revolution and 
Wordsworth “the phrase ‘national in- 
dependence and liberty,’ would have 
had little meaning.” Has political nar- 
rowness ever in all its history led a 
man to make a more absurd remark? 
One would like to hear the outbursts 
of thunderous scorn such an ineptitude 
would have evoked from Shakespeare 
and Milton, from Sidney and Drake 
and Raleigh and Cromwell, from Pym 
and Chatham and Burke! “In very 
few countries,” says Mr. de Sélincourt, 
in explanation of this pronouncement, 
“was government in any sense repre- 
sentative, in most it was entirely 
despotic, so that people went to war 
for their king’s quarrels rather than 
for their own.” That is, of course, 
roughly true, but it is astonishing at 
this time of day to find a man so 
hidebound in political pedantry as to 
suppose that men in those days had 
no sense of national independence or 
liberty because they had no votes! Mr. 
de Sélincourt would have got a rough 
answer if he could have put that ques- 
tion to a voteless peasant or crafts- 
man in the days of Elizabeth or 
Cromwell. 

The truth is, of course, that the 
ideal of a great nation is a house with 
many mansions; and even the great- 
est men can hardly enter into all of 
them. There is no need to apologize 
for Shakespeare, there is no need even 
to suppose in excuse for him that if 
he had lived in our age he would 
have been more democratic in sym- 
pathy. Perhaps he would, perhaps also 
he would not. On the whole it seems 
that he was what Ruskin called him- 
self, “a Tory of the old school, the 
school of Homer and Walter Scott,” 
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and that if he had lived under George 
V. instead of under Elizabeth he would 
still have been one of those “heroic” 
men who have a fierce love of courage 
and justice and loyalty and right but 
a rather cool liking for equality. Even 
Shakespeare had _ his limitations. 
There is no evidence, for instance, that 
he was much moved by the type of 
the Christian saint which he cannot 
have failed to meet both in literature 
and in life. And in our day it seems 
probable that his heart would have 
been much more quickly stirred by 
such names as those of Gordon or 
Roberts than by that of any social or 
political reformer however devoted. 
All that is, however, uncertain 
speculation. What is certain is that 
Shakespeare made a splendid contribu- 
tion, which was his own, to the 
“national ideal,” and that it is a mis- 
take to trouble ourselves overmuch, as 
Mr. de Sélincourt is inclined to do, in 
apologizing for him to the foolish peo- 
ple who complain that he did not make 
another which was not his own. To 
him the vision of England was one of 
great names and deeds, and the glori- 
ous memories that live after them; and 
we may be certain that a thousand 
times in English history, when brave 
deeds have been done or those high 
words said that rank with deeds, the do- 
ing or saying has been half-consciously 
inspired by the heroic ideal fixed for 
ever in the hearts of English boys and 
men by the genius of Shakespeare. 
From other men, as from Milton, came 
a different gift, quite as heroic though 
in some ways so unlike his. For Mil- 
tcn England was pre-eminently the 
home of liberty and virtue. For the 
soldier and the soldier’s virtues, for 
which Shakespeare cared so much, 
Milton scarcely cared at all. The only 
fight that he greatly cared about was 
that eternal one between good and evil 
in a man’s own soul and in the body 
politic outside. To him the Common- 
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wealth, for which he sacrificed his 
eyesight and so nearly his life, was 
the visible embodiment of the victory 
of liberty over a tyrant, of high and 
earnest living over vanity and luxury 
and selfishness. We may think that 
his view of England is no more the 
whole than Shakespeare’s was; but no 
one who knows anything of the history 
of the last two hundred years can 
doubt that again and again Milton’s 
contribution to the national ideal has, 
like Shakespeare’s, proved a strength 
and inspiration to some of those who 
have served her best. 

It is the same with Mr. de Sélin- 
court’s third poet. Wordsworth was, 
of course, more influenced by Milton 
than by Shakespeare; but he combines 
something of both and adds something 
of his own. For him England was 
partly, as for Shakespeare, the home 
of “happy warriors,” a land in whose 

Halls is hung 
Armory of the invincible Knights of 
old. 
He has Shakespeare’s passionate affec- 
tion for her :— 
There! that dusky spot 
Beneath thee, it is England; there it 
lies. 
Blessings be on you both! 
He can speak of himself as _ her 
lover :— 
dearly must we prize thee: we 
who find 
In thee a bulwark of the cause of men; 
And I by my affection was beguiled: 
What wonder if a Poet, now and then, 
Among the many movements of his 
mind, 
Felt for thee as a Lover or a Child! 
But she is also for him pre-eminently 
the Miltonic England, the England of 
“manners, virtue, freedom, power.” 
She is one of Liberty’s two voices, hers 
the voice of the sea as Switzerland’s 
of the mountains— 
each a mighty Voice. 
In both from age to age Thou didst 
rejoice 
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They were thy chosen Music, Liberty. 


Wordsworth has as high a confidence 
as Milton in the invincible might of a 
free people :— 


It is not to be thought of that the 
Flood 

Of British freedom, which to the open 
Sea 

Of the world’s praise from dark an- 
tiquity 

Hath flowed “with pomp of waters un- 
withstood,” 

Roused though it be full often to a 
mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary 
bands, 

That this most famous Stream in Bogs 
and Sands 

Should perish; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. 

But he adds a third thing which is 

his own. To Shakespeare’s proud and 

chivalrous memories, to Milton’s aris- 

tocracy of freedom and virtue, he 

brings a new thing, a divination of the 

souls of the men and women of hum- 

ble life and simple manners who made 

up the immense majority of the Eng- 

lish people. To a dramatist like 

Shakespeare the peasant was only a 

pawn, who seldom affects the greater 

issues of the game; for an aristocratic 

scholar like Milton he scarcely existed 

at all; for Wordsworth he is the very 

heart and life blood of the soul of 

England. In the peasant more than in 

anyone is made visible what for 

Wordsworth is an essential element in 

the “national ideal,” the thing to 

which he first gave full value :— 


The homely beauty of the good old 
cause, 

our peace, 
nocence, 

And pure religion breathing household 
laws. 


our fearful in- 


There are the three great men, and 
there is no need to think that any 
one of their gifts to us is “out of date” 
because new contributions have been 
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made to the conception of the ideal 
Hngland by Shelley or Tennyson or 
Meredith. 

Much of the interest of Mr. de Sélin- 
court’s book is due to his applications 
of what he finds in his poets to the 
uropean crisis of to-day. It seems 
that a Shakespeare performance at 
Leipzig last October was preceded by 
a prologue in which the poet is made 
to renounce “his first and native 
home,” and to adopt as his “only 
home” for the future the “wonderful 
and noble land” of his German audi- 
ence. Mr. de Sélincourt quotes this 
poem and thinks that its amazing 
claim—and, indeed, Shakespeare’s pop- 
ularity in Germany—may be partly 
due to “the anti-democratic conception 
of national life’ common to Tudor 
England and modern Germany. A 
more probable explanation, so far as 
stage performance goes, was not long 
ago given by a German lecturer in 
England. Shakespeare in Germany is 
a modern poet, speaking a language 
which all understand; in England he 
is a poet of three hundred years ago, 
very difficult to follow for those who 
know only modern English. But, how- 
ever that may be, Mr. de Sélincourt 
has no difficulty in disposing of the 
German claim to appropriate Shakes- 
peare. In a very interesting discus- 
sion of Shakespeare’s attitude towards 
the political Machiavellianism which 
was fashionable in his time, and has 
been the avowed creed of Prussia since 
the days of Frederick the Great, he 
shows how entirely opposed to it is 
the note struck by the great Histories 
ard Tragedies. For Shakespeare, not 
Machiavellian State egoism, but honor 
and justice are the principles of con- 
duct for rulers. Character is destiny; 
honesty is the best policy; the life of 
a king is duty, not self-indulgence; 
noblesse oblige. In speaking of this 
Mr. de Sélincourt takes the oppor- 
tunity, as he says, of showing the 


“German Autolycus,” who would steal 
Shakespeare for himself, that he will 
find in him no friend, but a judge; 
and at the same time of showing the 
more foolish sort of democrat who 
imagines Shakespeare to be a feudal 
poet with no message for to-day, that 
the ultimate laws of public action 
which he embodies in his plays re- 
main the same through all changes in 
political forms. 

Mr. de Sélincourt’s lectures naturally 
contain a store of the great things of 
the poets which may be read with 
more profit than ever to-day. Beside 


the verse, Milton’s prose pamphlets and 


Wordsworth’s “Convention of Cintra” 
yield passages that might have been 
written to nerve our hearts and guide 
our judgments in the present struggle. 
Wordsworth’s faith in “resources that 
are not tangible though known to 
exist” is now, as then, the only faith 
that can carry a nation through a 
spiritual contest such as we. believe 
the present war to be. Many in 
France and England are now learning, 
what they could not have believed be- 
fore, that in such a struggle there are 
exalted moments in which the very 
worst, “the pain, and even the prospect 
of our brethren slain” has something 
in it which the heart enjoys. The 
same daring promise is made by the 
Belgian poet of to-day :— 

Méme notre douleur . . . devient notre 

orgueil. 


It was a very happy thought of Mr. 
de Sélincourt’s to bring these two 
great sayings together; and to put by 
their side that other which states in 
prose even finer than the verse why, 
in these rare moments, when we see 
things as they truly are, we may hope 
almost to rejoice in the heroic deaths 
of those whom we love: 

The true sorrow of humanity con- 
sists in this: not that the mind of man 
fails; but that the course and demands 
of action and of life so rarely corre- 
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spond with the dignity and intensity of 
human desires. 

In one way our poetry of the last 
hundred years is fitter for our present 
use than the very greatest that went 
before. We are fighting to-day as one 
member of a vast alliance, likely soon 
to be still vaster, for what we believe 
to be the hope and civilization of the 
world. It is a situation with which a 
merely national poetry could not ade- 
quately deal. But by a strange chance 
it happens that all our great poets 
since 1815, with the single exception of 
Tennyson, have been in some degree 
cosmopolitan, or at least European, in 
outlook. And Tennyson himself, as 
Mr. de Sélincourt points out, was at 
least not narrowly insular; for he 
was the first of our poets to sound 
the true Imperial note. Most of the 
others lived in Italy, and, whatever 
the failings of some of them in na- 
tional patriotism, were passionately 
devoted to the large ideal of a free 
Europe and a free world, the very 


ideal that we are struggling for to-day. 

Mr. de Sélincourt lays no stress on 
this curious accident of cosmopolitan- 
ism in our poets of the nineteenth 
century. But it is an accident which 
at this moment is of the greatest im- 


portance. Through it we have a 
poetry probably more fitted than that 
of any other nation to give us the in- 
spiration we now need. We need at 
this moment to be at once English 
and European. That is just what our 
nineteenth-century poets were as none 
of their predecessors were. The great- 
est of them all had indeed nothing 
very characteristically English about 
him. It was at once his strength and 
his weakness to be wholly given to the 
universal. But all the rest—Landor, 
Clough, Browning, Swinburne, Mere- 
dith, even Byron, who sympathized as 
little as Shelley with the England of 
his day— were men who could not 
The Times. 
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have been taken for anything but Eng- 
lishmen. The fortunate accidents that 
sent so many of them to Italy, the fact 
that two of them were peculiarly in- 
spired by the genius of France, enable 
them to speak to us with English 
voices of larger issues than any that 
are merely English. England, as in- 
disputably the political genius of the 
modern world as Rome was of the an- 
cient, has too long inclined to regard 
all solutions but her own of the prob- 
lem of government as either antiquated 
or Utopian. That was largely Tenny- 
son’s attitude: a sound one enough 
for home use, but helpless before a 
European problem. But, happily for 
our present conditions, it was not the 
attitude either of the poets who pre- 
ceeded or of those who followed him. 
From Byron and Shelley to Swinburne 
and Meredith we have had a century 
of the most European poetry any 
nation ever produced; and it ought 
to stand England in good stead 
to-day in the work of preparing 
her heart and mind to play her 
full part, to the utmost of sympathy, 
understanding, and vision, in that 
settlement of the new Europe which 
we hope is to conclude the present war. 
The poets may seem sometimes to be 
little read, but it is by them neverthe- 
less that the souls of nations are 
formed. They move the minds of those 
who move the masses of a people. As 
England faces the task of this war 
and the still harder tasks that will 
follow victory, she will need, and, 
however little conscious of it, will re- 
ceive, food for her spirit from all her 
poets. And the heroic temper of 
Shakespeare, the faith and morals of 
Milton, the spiritual vision of Words- 
worth will be scarcely more necessary 
to her than the Italian, French, Eu- 
ropean outlook and sympathies of 
Shelley and Byron, Swinburne and 
Meredith. 
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With a dejected air Michael Bran- 
don entered the parlor of “The Good 
Intent,” and seating himself in an old 
easy chair gazed abstractedly out of 
the window. 

“I’m nonplussed,” 
“that’s what I am.” 

There happened to be no one within 
earshot to make any comment upon 
the observation, so the speaker fell 
into silence and watched the desul- 
tory peckings and struttings of the 
poultry on the green before the 
window. He had just come from 
Australia where for six years he 
had been successively stock rider, sta- 
tion hand, prospector, sub-contractor 
on a railway, and finally land specu- 
lator with extremely fortunate results. 
He was now forty-one—a pleasant- 
looking fellow with a frank, clean- 
Shaven face, and considerable breadth 
of shoulder which made him look less 
than his actual height of five foot ten. 
He took out his watch and clicked it 
open. Half-past three. Tea could not 
be expected for another hour. He 
yawned and sat back in the chair 
which squeaked a little under his 
weight. Then, as he took out his pipe, 
a woman came into the room, and his 
eyes brightened. 

“Hullo, Ann!” he said. “Here I am 
back again! But, by Jove! you've 
got walking togs on. What’s the 
meaning of that?” 

“For walking,” said the young 
woman coolly. “It’s my afternoon off. 
Have you brought any news back with 
you?” 

Brandon paused in the act of filling 
his pipe, and looked at her blankly. 

“Not a word,” he answered. “It’s 
the queerest thing I’ve ever known; 
but she’s just disappeared from this 
round world as if she’d never been 
born into it or married on it.” 


he said aloud; 


“Then you couldn’t trace her after 
all?” 

“I found the old party’s house all 
right;—the aunt’s that I told you 
about; but she died, it seems, two 
years ago, and no one in the village 
knew where Keziah had gone to. One 
old chap thought she’d gone to the 
East End as a slum nurse. He said 
the aunt had left her bit of money 
to some queer charities: she was an 
eccentric old joker from all accounts. 
She got religion when she was over 
age, so to speak; you know what I 
mean.” 

Ann seemed to understand perfectly. 

“Religion,” she said in a level voice, 
“is a thing that must be‘ had young 
if it’s to agree with you. When peo- 
ple get it late, it’s certain to upset 
them somehow. It often takes them 
in the head, and you don’t know what 
it will end in.” 

Brandon surveyed the speaker appre- 
ciatively. Ann Woolmer was small ;— 
he liked small women;—and she was 
very dainty in appearance. The 
daintiness especially appealed to the 
colonist after the rough and tumble of 
colonial life. In his original way he 
was something of a critic, and he had 
his own ideas about the feminine 
points that most attracted him. One 
was a straight back (reminiscent of 
du Maurier’s pretty women), with a 
slender waist line. He found the ideal 
in the crossing straps of Ann’s linen 
apron down to her little waist. And 
his other desideratum was a pretty 
ankle. He had also observed that 
Ann’s feet were small. But even apart 
from these two undoubted assets to 
her personality, Ann Woolmer inter- 
ested the visitor to “The Good Intent.” 
She was the most self-contained woman 
he had ever met. She rarely laughed: 
she was not even too lavish of her 
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smiles. In fact, she gave one the im- 
pression that her individuality was too 
finished and rounded off, as it were, 
to be caught tilting over in any direc- 
tion of excess. She might have sym- 
bolized the conservation of energy on 
the human plane. And Michael Bran- 
don, who had rarely consorted with 
philosophers of a feminine type, found 
her wonderfully soothing, especially in 
his present difficulties. To them he 
harked back eagerly after the mo- 
ment’s pause, with the touching confi- 
dence of the unreserved in the other 
person’s sympathy. 

“But you see the question is now, 
Where did Keziah go, after this old 
party died?” he continued, “and why 
on earth didn’t she write to me?” 

“You were moving about a lot from 
your own account,” said Ann. “A let- 
ter may have missed you.” 

“Well, it might at that time, cer- 
tainly. I had just left the contract- 
ing business, and gone up country 
about the land job. In fact I was all 
over the place that year. I know it’s 
more or less my own fault for not 
writing oftener. I never was one of 
those writing Johnnies, as I told you 
before. It’s a tough job for me to set 
about a letter. But I am quite sure 
of one thing; that just about that 
time I wrote to Keziah and sent home 
some money, and I never had a word 
in reply. I thought it might be useful 
to her, and as I was travelling about, 
and this new job seemed to be turning 
up trumps, I told her at the same time 
that she needn’t expect many more let- 
ters, but that I should be coming home 
myself if the luck went on. And be- 
fore two years were over I did come 
back with my pockets full. But never 
another letter did I get from my wife, 
and I come home to find her vanished. 
I’m dashed if it isn’t the queerest 
thing I ever heard of.” 

Ann leisurely disposed of her spoons 
and forks in the sideboard drawer, 


and looked thoughtfully at Brandon. 

“I’ve heard of people,” she said, 
“who have crossed the street one af- 
ternoon into nowhere, as you might 
Say; walked straight out into silence, 
and never heard of again while their 
folks advertised for them. I’ve always 
thought that an uncanny sort of thing, 
somehow.” 

“Oh, Lord! don’t let’s talk about 
it,” said Brandon, jumping up sud- 
denly. “It makes me feel creepy about 
the skin. I think I’ll go out somewhere. 
It’s no use sitting here thinking. 
Something may heave in sight, per- 
haps, to-morrow; but I can’t do any- 
thing else to-day. You say you're go- 
ing out for a walk? I guess I’ll come 
along too, if you’re agreeable.” 

“Oh! I am agreeable,” said Ann 
coolly. She took up his hat and stick 
and gave them to him. “Your tie has 
got crooked,” she observed critically. 
“Yes, that’s better. Now you're all 
right. We'll come along this way.” 

They left the inn by a side door 
opening upon the stable yard, where a 
tall young man, engaged in grooming 
a horse, observed them gloomily. He 
was the ostler, and he had made over- 
tures to Ann Woolmer which she had 
stonily refused. Her attitude to men 
in general had a provocative coldness 
which discouraged even while it al- 
lured. The ostler had revenged him- 
self, after the manner of the rejected, 
by sub-acid criticisms to other people. 

“Ann Woolmer is a deal too self 
con-centred,” he informed them. “And 
she’s no call to think herself better 
than anyone else.” 

Michael Brandon and his companion 
crossed the yard to the Green which 
fell away in a broad, uneven stretch 
of common land before “The Good In- 
tent.” April was playing hide-and- 
seek among the great shaggy bushes of 
hawthorn which had been reclaimed, 
together with neighboring elders and 
buckthorns, from the rich acres of for- 
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est upon whose fringe they grew. 
Each dewy morning drew the veil 
from a world richer in color, more 
redolent of scent and song. 

“Lord, how peaceful it all looks!” 
said Brandon, sniffing the air as they 
started along the road. “Not a sou! 
to be seen anywhere. There’s nothing 
in any other country that feels the 
same.” 

“That may be,” said Ann, “because 
you haven’t lived here. Of course, 
there may be more peace of a kind in 
these places: I don’t say there isn’t; 
but I always fancy that wherever you 
get half a dozen folks close up to- 
gether, if it’s only in three houses, 
you’re just as likely to run up against 
things that disturb you as if there 
were a hundred. I daresay it depends 
upon the people. But I never happen 
to have met the sort that go in for a 
peaceful life altogether at the same 
time. You like this road? Yes, it’s 
the London road. Thirteen miles from 
London; see? It’s as good a road as 
any.” 

She had all a woman’s quick in- 
stinct in discerning the man’s wishes 
and adapting herself to them. They 
walked on till at the next fork of the 
hilly road they suddenly encountered 
manifest signs of active life. At the 
crossing stood a coffee stall, and op- 
posite was a prosperous-looking inn, 
outside which groups of expectant 
people were standing keeping a watch 
upon the roads. At the coffee-stall 
two women in the dress of the Salva- 
tion Army were talking to the man in 
charge, and also throwing occasional 
glances up the road by which Brandon 
and his friend had come. He turned 
to Ann inquiringly. 

“Something up,” he said. “What are 
they hanging about here for?” 

Ann Woolmer took in the situation 
at a glance. “They’re waiting for a 
funeral,” she said, “and a Salvation 
Army funeral too.” 
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“How on earth do you know that?” 

“First, there’s those two lassies by 
the coffee-stall. They’re not doing con- 
version work by their looks. They're 
on the look-out for someone. The 
cemetery is on the top of that hill. 
Yes, and look! there is a man in uni- 
form. He is looking at his watch. 
The funeral is late, and it’s coming 
along this way.” 

The British love of ceremonial 
stirred in the colonist. “Well, then, 
we shall see it if we stand here,” he 
said. “Rather pretty girl, that ‘lassie,’ 
don’t you think? I had a pal once 
who joined these Salvation Johnnies. 
I’ve got a bit of respect for them, you 
know; and they don’t kick up quite 
such a row nowadays as they did when 
I was a lad. I daresay now, they'll 
make quite a decent show of this 
funeral.” 

Ann glanced at him sideways as he 
stood with his hands in his pockets, 
his genial face wrapped in contempla- 
tion of the little group by the stall. 
She was feeling the pulse of his de- 
sires, albeit critically, and with the in- 
dulgence which the large mind bestows 
upon the vagaries of humanity. Ann 
was an acute observer. The hidden 
springs of conduct never kept her 
awake at night. It was enough for 
her to watch things happening, often 
monotonously, sometimes strangely, 
and occasionally with that triumph of 
the incalculable which is the great re- 
ward of observation. She saw that the 
big fellow beside her was in sore need 
of distraction from his own blundering 
fate. So if he chose to find it among 
a concourse of people assembled to 
usher one into the grave, well, who 
should hinder him? 

“I daresay a good few will follow 
along to the cemetery,” she remarked 
casually. 

“Well, upon my word, I shouldn’t 
mind going along with them,” he an- 
swered. “That is, if you’re willing.” 
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“Oh! I’m agreeable,” said Ann. 

“TI reckon you’re generally game for 
anything that turns up,” said Bran- 
don, admiringly. “You're not the sort 
to give an opportunity the go-by.” 

Ann shook her head. 

“Not if I see it coming along,” she 
answered. “If folks are not sharp 
powadays, they’re apt to be backed 
into a siding.” 

Meanwhile, two brakes had drawn 
up in front of the coffee-stall, and a 
goodly array of Salvation Army 
bandsmen had alighted, and were hur- 
riedly asking for tea. The second 
brake was full of women, all wearing 
the mourning badge of their com- 
munity —a long, white scarf — while 
some displayed the uniform of nursing 
sisters, their bonnets adorned by dark- 
red veils. Then the standard-bearers 
unfurled large banners representing 
the branches of the army; and the 
hearse, followed by four mourning 
coaches, came into view. 

“Well, I declare,” said Brandon, as 
the cavaleade began to move slowly 
aiong the road to the accompaniment 
of some quiet music, “they are running 
this show just like other people. Look 
at the flowers on the hearse! That’s 
what strikes me about it all.” 

“Easier so,” said Ann, laconically. 
“I’ve seen that sort of thing before, 
and not only in religion. People start 
by being different from everybody else, 
and gradually they get back into being 
like them. Being different, I expect, 
takes it out of you if you’re conscien- 
tious over it.” 

“T expect it’s some important Johnnie 
who’s dead,” said Brandon reflectively, 
“or there wouldn’t be all this show. 
You’re sure you don’t mind following 
all the way? No? Well, some girls 
wouldn’t care about it. My little 
Keziah wouldn’t for one. She was a 
regular little sport—Keziah. Bless her 
heart! I wish I knew where she’s 
taken herself to.” 
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The Salvationists grouped themselves 
dexterously round the yawning chasm 
in front of which three flags were 
planted in the ground. At a little dis- 
stance stood the bandsmen; their in- 
struments lowered save for the cornet 
who stood at attention waiting for a 
sign. Then slowly, along a winding 
path, the bearers of the coffin came 
out of the shadow of the dusky 
cypress-trees. At the same moment 
Brandon turned to Ann who stood by 
him on tiptoe, and met her wide gray 
eyes looking at him expectantly. For 
she too had seen the little scarf and 
the Salvation lassie’s bonnet upon the 
polished case. 

“Fancy it being a woman!” he 
whispered. 

“And yet after all why shouldn’t it 
be? I reckon she’s done as much as 
aman. A regular old worker, maybe. 
It’s decent of ’em to pay her respect.” 

Ann nodded, and concentrated her 
observations upon the three people who 
were leading the ceremony from their 
place opposite the grave. One was a 
man of thirty-five, good-looking, fair- 
haired, but obviously feeling the strain 
of an intensely emotional experience. 
The son, perhaps, Ann thought, of the 
dead woman. By him stood an elderly 
woman, and a man in the Army uni- 
form who gave out a hymn which the 
cornet led, beating the time with his 
free hand. 


“We shall meet beyond the river 
Where the surges cease to roll.” 


At the close of the hymn, the pierc- 
ing tenderness of a blackbird’s note 
charged into the stillness. The sun 
was sinking low in a silver sky. It 
was nearly six o’clock. 

“Before we commit to the grave,” 
said the elderly officer, “the body of 
our comrade, Mrs. Adjutant Keziah 
Lawson, I will ask Mrs. Major Burn- 
ley to lead us in prayer.” 
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And still standing, the gray-haired 
woman began to speak in a clear rapid 
voice, with the facility engendered by 
constant practice. 

Instinctively, at the sound of the 
familiar Christian name, Brandon had 
turned to Ann, who this time answered 
his unspoken thought. 

“Curious,” she said. “The same 
name. Uncommon too. But it hap- 
pens so sometimes.” 

He nodded; the sudden shock of the 
coincidence discounted, as it were, by 
her calm. Yes, it must have occurred 
to more than one person to name a 
child Keziah. But he had only known 
one in his lifetime. He had known 
two Jemimas, but only one Keziah. 
Poor little girl! Where the dickens 
was he to find her? And how she 
would laugh if she saw him now! 

As the eloquent prayer rolled on in 
simple phrases, Ann watched Brandon 
—her faculties concentrated and alert; 
some instinct warning her to keep 
abreast of what might develop into an 
unusual situation. 

The prayer sank into the fervent si- 
lence of a corporate emotion. The cof- 
fin was lowered; a few sobs broke the 
stillness; and then Ann found it nec- 
essary to make another readjustment 
in her thoughts as the elderly officer 
was speaking. 

“Our friend and comrade,” he said, 
“has been called away from her work 
ir. the Lewisham Corps of the Salva- 
tion Army to the mansions above. We 
mourn not for her but for those who 
are left. For in the short time she 
had worked among us, our sister had 
shown us some rare qualities, and true 
womanly sympathy. - May this 
death and promotion to glory lead us 
nearer to the Lord! .. .” And then 
he called upon Adjutant George 
Lawson. 

So Keziah Lawson was not after all 
one of the old workers, though these 
gallant-hearted comrades were in truth 
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paying her their fullest meed of rever- 
ence. Ann’s critical heart warmed a 
little under her observations; then she 
gave her attention to the unhappy ad- 
jutant whom she pitied profoundly. 
She could scarcely catch his halting 
phrases, but as the sinking sun fell 
upon his features, it was obvious that 
he was shaken by a very human grief. 
The homely words were punctuated by 
religious consolation. 

“Keziah was just as much one of us 
as my own sisters. We have 
never had a death in our family be- 
fore. . . . They have been the dark- 
est days of my life. When I first 
married Keziah Brandon a_ year 
ago——” 

Then suddenly Brandon turned and 
gripped Ann by the arm. 

“Did you hear that? What 
dickens does it mean?” he 
hoarsely. 

“Hold on till it’s over,” she an- 
swered, “then we'll speak to that offi- 
cer, and find out who the young woman 
was.” 


the 
said, 


The gray-haired man was turning 
away after shaking hands with the 
bandmaster when Brandon accosted 
him. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “but will 
you tell me who the young woman was 
that you’ve buried?” 

“Yes,” said the man, kindly. “Her 
maiden name was Keziah Newman, 
and she married some years ago a man 
named Brandon — Michael Brandon, I 
think. He died——” 

“The devil he did!” cried Brandon, 
violently. Then he hastily apologized. 

“No offence,” he said, “but I’m a bit 
bowled over. I’m Brandon himself, 
man; do you understand? And I mar- 
ried Keziah at the Parish Church in 
Hornsey seven years ago. And I came 
te grief and went off to Australia to 
build things up. The girl’s father was 
against her going out to rough it, and 
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so he took her home while I was away. 
Then he died, and she went to an 
aunt——” 

“That’s right,” said the officer. 
“Mrs. Newman was a member of the 
Army and a very bright Christian. It 
was through her that Keziah found 
the Lord. But Brandon was reported 
dead. He was on that trawler—I for- 
get the name——” 

“By Jove! yes, the Maritana,” said 
Brandon, excitedly. “Off Tasmania, 
we were. It’s quite true that several 
fellows were drowned, but I was picked 
up by a boat, just in time.” 

“Well, your name was in the papers, 
anyhow. I saw it myself. A friend 
of Mrs. Newman’s sent over a New 
Zealand paper. It was just before her 
death. And we never saw it con- 
tradicted.” 

“Good Lord,” said Brandon, help- 
lessly. “And to think that little 
Keziah believed it! Then somehow or 
other my letters after that must have 
miscarried.” 

“She certainly never received any 
from you afterwards. She was in 
great distress at that time, poor girl, 
and when her aunt died, Mrs. Lawson 
took her to her home. She was en- 
gaged to George Lawson about six 
months later. It will be a sad story 
to tell him,” the man added gravely, 
“though he is innocent in the sight of 
God.” 

“One moment. Why did she die?” 

“A child was  born—still-born—a 
month ago. She never recovered.” 

He took a card from his notebook 
and gave it to Brandon. “If we can 
help you further,” he said, “we shall 
be at your service. May God comfort 
you in your trouble!” 


A considerate County Council had 
placed a seat at the top of the Ceme- 


tery Hill. Ann drew her companion 
unresistingly towards it. 
“What you want is to bide quiet for 
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a bit,” said this understanding 
woman. “I expect you are feeling as 
if you’re not yourself but someone 
else.” 

Brandon nodded. He certainly had 
a bruised feeling that he had been 
made the sport of an ironic fate. 

“To think of our just turning in 
there this afternoon!” he said. 

Ann recognized a certain childlike 
simplicity in his grief; a disposition 
she had observed before once in a 
sailor and once in a tramp; both big 
men also, she reflected. 

“Well, it’s a good thing, in my 
opinion, it’s found out,” she said. 
“Now you won’t waste months looking 
for the poor young woman. Of course 
it’s been the biggest muddle I ever 
heard of in my life. Things seem to 
get pretty well mixed up in Australia. 
But of course you couldn’t blame a 
woman for taking another mate——” 

“Not blame her! By God! It’s just 
what I can’t understand.” cried Bran- 
don. “To take that Salvation Johnnie 
only a few months afterwards! It just 
beats me.” = 

“No,” said Ann, patiently. “It’s 
simple enough. She thought you were 
dead, and she grieved about you. Then 
the aunt died, and she grieved again. 
She got upset in her mind very likely. 
Then she got religion on the top of 
that. Then she found a chap who 
liked her, and I daresay it comforted 
her to have him about. Lots of peopie 
marry because it’s comfortable to have 
someone about who cares for them 
when they’re down on their luck. It’s 
all simple. It came about because she 
was upset.” 

“7 shouldn’t have gone after another 
girl,” said Brandon, stubbornly. 

“Wouldn’t you, now?” said Ann. 

“No,” he said with some anger. “I 
shouldn’t. I don’t call it decent feel- 
ing in six months.” 

“Very few go on sticking to people 
when they are dead,” said Ann, im- 
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perturbably. “Uncommonly few. Look 
at the churchyards.” 

“I don’t want to look at them. I’m 
jolly well fed up with churchyards,” 
said Brandon; which was rude of him, 
but his nerves were on edge, as Ann 
knew. 

“IT meant the graves,” 
apologetically. 

“You see them all kept fresh with 
flowers at first—the wives’ graves par- 
ticularly. Then all that goes off. And 
after all it’s not common sense to feel 
tied up to a dead person. It might be 
all right if there were only a handful 
in the world. One might meet only 
one person then who seemed good to 
live with. But among a lot, there’s 
pretty sure to be more than one. Of 
course when you're married, well, 
you’re just married and there’s an end 
to it, at least in this country. It’s 
no good looking round. But if you 
lose your mate, that’s another matter. 
I’m real sorry about you and your 
Keziah. Real sorry. I think if I 
were you I would go and see that 
Salvation Army chap and hear more 
about it all.” 

But Brandon wouldn’t make any 
promises with regard to the bereaved 
Salvationist. He had a queer feeling 
as though Lawson had taken the soul 
of Keziah away with him. He 
couldn’t recognize the woman he had 
known in the Adjutant they had 
buried. For Brandon was a simple 
fellow, and had never studied the 
phases of a personality invaded by a 
new and dominant idea. 


she said 


A genial May came dancing in the 
track of April; and Michael Brandon 
still stayed on at “The Good Intent.” 
For the first few days after his re- 
markable experience, he lounged about, 
chiefly along the banks of the little 
trout stream in which certain fishing 
rights had been acquired by the land- 
lord. And strange things came to him 
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out of the silence; the stirrings of 
Nature’s recuperative force, if he had 
only known. And soon he fell to ob- 
serving more in detail the life around 
him, during which time Nature had 
her swing. It happened to be the time 
that Ann had selected for her annual 
cleaning; and Brandon’s amazed eyes 
beheid the whole of the furniture of 
“The Good Intent” vomited forth into 
the field; and once outside, the brush- 
ings and scrubbings bestowed upon 
each article resulted in a cleanliness 
which challenged Nature herself in 
her newly fashioned sheots and leaves. 
And Brandon was drawn into the 
fray; lifting unwieldy carpets and 
mattresses at Ann’s behest. On the 
whole, the job afforded him some sat- 
isfaction, more especially on one oc- 
casion when the ostler who had of- 
fered assistance, fell over a hen-coop 
to the accompaniment of loud and 
angry cluckings. 

“Can’t see the need for all this turn- 


out and worry,” said the aggrieved 


youth, resenting Brandon’s __ grin. 
“We've never had nothing like it 
before.” 

“That’s why it’s wanted this sea- 
son,” said Ann coolly. “And now, Mr. 
Brandon, if you could just give a pol- 
ish to that table—yes, there’s the bot- 
tle and the rag; and here’s an apron 
for you. Stop a minute while I tie it 
on. There, now you're ready. Never 
polished a table before? Well, I don’t 
suppose you had many out there of a 
sort worth polishing. Good mahogany 
pays for doing as you'll see. Oh! and 
I want you to help me upstairs pres- 
ently; but I'll tell you about that 
when you’ve done.” 

It was wonderful what a number of 
jobs she found him all through the 
day. He felt when he smoked a pipe 
with the landlord in the evenings as 
if he had earned the leisure after a 
day’s work. Still, as the time went 
on, he grew conscious that it behoved 
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him to make a move somewhere; and 
as usual, he discussed the matter with 
Ann. 

“I’ve made a tidy bit of money, you 
know,” he said to her, “and of course 
what I always intended was to come 
back and start in some sound concern 
that wanted a bit of capital to set it 
going.” 

“Quite right and sensible,” said Ann. 

“I’ve been thinking that I wouldn’t 
mind running a place something in 
this style,” he continued; “if I could 
find one likely. In some town,” he 
added, “where there’s a lot of coming 
and going, don’t you know? I don’t 
know that I could do with anything 
as quiet as ‘The Good Intent’ all the 
year round.” 

“Well, I think it’s a sensible idea,” 
said Ann; “and you had better make 
inquiries.” 

Ten days later, he came back rather 
late in the afternoon from London, and 
told her that he had met with success. 
“I’ve found a place that was put up 
for sale,” he said, “at Brixton. It has 
been a going concern for twenty years, 
but the lease has run out and it wants 
certain improvements. The chap who’s 
got it won’t renew; and I think with 
a bit of money carefully laid out I 
could make a good thing out of it and 
find something to do.” 

Ann nodded approvingly. “That’s 
the chief thing,” she said. “An active 
man like you wants some regular em- 
ployment or else he gets bored and 
melancholy. That’s why I’ve kept one 
eye on you here, you see, so as you 
shouldn’t be left too much to yourself 
and get miserable.” 

Brandon thought of the spring-clean- 
ing and grinned. 

“Well, I reckon you kept the other 
eye on yourself,” he remarked, “for I 
den’t know where you’d have been 
without some chap to cart about all 
that furniture.” 

Ann’s lips rounded to a little smile, 
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but she said nothing. Men were very 
simple, she reflected; but then she 
had discovered that before. 

On the following afternoon he sud- 
denly asked her to walk up with him to 
the cemetery. It was her “afternoon 
off.” She acquiesced as usual, and 
they walked leisurely up the hill and 
along the winding paths to the little 
green mound where Keziah was buried. 
It was June now, and the lilacs had 
blossomed, while here and there an 
early rose spread its petals to the sun. 
On Keziah’s grave were three little 
water-pots recently filled with forget- 
me-nots and wallflowers. Brandon 
pointed to them with a smile as Ann 
knelt for a moment and placed a little 
bunch of lilies on the mound. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “what 
you were saying to me that day about 
the flowers being kept fresh for a time 
and then forgotten?” 

Ann stood looking at him thought- 
fully. “I didn’t mean,” she said, “that 
the folks buried there were ever really 
forgotten, bu od 

“No,” he broke in hastily. “I know 
you didn’t. I couldn’t just take your 
meaning at the time because of being 
so upset. Now I’ve got it clearer.” 

They walked slowly away again, and 
at the cemetery gate Brandon looked 
towards the seat which was unoccu- 
pied. They went to it and sat down. 

“I want to try and say what I’ve 
got in my mind,” he continued stolidly, 
and prodding the earth with his stick 
in an absent manner, though there was 
nothing absent about his mind. He 
was, in fact, groping very earnestly 
after the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter as it appeared to him. 

“I shall never forget Keziah,” he 
said, “and I don’t want to forget her; 
but I see that there was sense in what 
you said about finding more than one 
person that you can live with. Keziah 
found that Salvation Johnnie, and I 
don’t bear any grudge against her now 
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that I’ve thought it out. And, more- 
over, I seem to have done the same 
thing myself without intending it or 
gving after it, so to speak. Because 
you see—and there ain’t any doubt in 
my mind about it—I’ve found you.” 

“Are you quite sure of that now?” 
said Ann, thoughtfully, her head a lit- 
tle on one side. 
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“I’ve just been saying that, as far 
as I’m concerned, there ain’t any 
doubt about it,” he answered. “The 
only question is how you feel about it 
yourself. See, my girl? Think you 
could take me on as your next job, 
do you?” 

“Oh! I’m agreeable,” said Ann. 

Leslie Keene. 





“THE MARTIANS.” 


“A wild beast is let loose in the 
world,” is the comment of the “New 
York Tribune” on the sinking of the 
“Lusitania.” A “wild beast” was let 


loose in Belgium last August with the 
German invasion, is the verdict of the 
Bryce Committee. Coming to the sub- 
ject with a prejudice against “atrocity 
mongering,” each one with the desire 
tu find that the charges made, not only 
against the individual German soldier, 


but against the German organization, 
were exaggerated or untrue, this Com- 
mittee of distinguished men have 
unanimously come to the conclusion 
that, if anything, the facts have been 
understated. All the standards which 
have been built up so laboriously, and 
in the main observed in recent war- 
fare, were scattered to the winds. 
During last August the eastern parts 
of Belgium presented a spectacle and 
endured an experience which might 
have appeared as a section of the 
Thirty Years’ War. “Murder, lust, 
and pillage” is the deliberate verdict 
of the Commission, “prevailed over 
many parts of Belgium on a scale un- 
paralleled in any war between civ- 
ilized nations during the last three 
centuries.” 

The most formidable element of this 
record of the butchery of unarmed 
men, the burning of towns and vil- 
lages, and the terrorism of a peaceful 
population, is the evidence of organ- 


ized purpose which dominates the 
whole. There are sickening stories of 
individual lust and brutality, outrage 
on women, the purposeless murder of 
children. But behind ali this, one de- 
tects the great military machine, carv- 
ing its way through a people which it 
neither hates nor loves, but only de 
spises, and performing its work with 
all the determination, and also all the 
preparation, which must have meant 
years of resolve. It resembles nothing 
so much as the action of the “Mar- 
tians” in Mr. H. G. Wells’s “War of 
the Worlds,” where a race which re- 
garded itself as much superior to the 
creatures it has invaded as humanity 
does to the rabbits, essayed to wipe 
them out with as little compunction 
as man would wipe out a rabbit war- 
ren. Some of the particular and in- 
dividual atrocities may indeed be ex- 
plained by terror or by anger; it is 
improbable that at the declaration of 
war any of the leaders of the German 
invading army had any definite deter- 
mination to burn down, say, Louvain 
or Termonde. But what the concen- 
trated evidence of this Report undoubt- 
edly demonstrates is that they were 
prepared to burn down anything, and 
had all the necessary equipment for 
doing so. Belgium, having refused 
free passage of the armies, was to be 
terrorized into a kind of gibbering 
acquiescence; was to be converted 
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from a nation into a road. The full 
force of the new German military doc- 
trine was to be exhibited in her quiet 
fields and towns; partly as a method 
of crushing all opposition, partly as a 
public demonstration of the fate which 
follows any resistance by a small, de- 
spised nation to the might of the Ger- 
man Empire. Terror was “the Order 
of the Day”; and the present tragedy 
is that terror has for the time accom- 
plished its purpose. Those who have 
visited Eastern Beigium since this ac- 
cursed policy was pursued have de- 
scribed a broken people, starving in 
the fields, while the Germans occupy 
the high roads and all places required 
for their military operations; these 
taking no more notice of the native 
population than they would of a cowed 
and beaten race of MHottentots or 
Hereros. And Terror’ triumphant 
means, of course, the end of a civ- 
ilization; means for all the future (as 
Germany evidently intended it to 


mean), “This is your fate, all small 


who resist our Imperial 
Power.” It is the destruction of such 
doctrine, far more than any mere 
spirit of revenge, which makes it es- 
sential that the war shall be fought 
on until full reparation is exacted for 
every outrage and horror here 
recorded. 

It began on the first day of opera- 
tions with the burning of villages close 
to the frontier. Here, therefore, is 
evidently no case of maddened men 
suffering from defeat or having seen 
their comrades fall, and wrecking 
wild vengeance; but rather a cold, 
systematic, and deliberate reply to the 
refusal of the Belgian Government of 
free passage. It was confined, as a 
system, apart from sporadic outrage 
of men drunk with lust and blood, to 
that portion of Belgium which the 
original German demand intended to 
occupy; the great routes by rail and 
road which lead through to France. 


nations, 
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It is substantiated, not only by over 
twelve hundred depositions of Belgian 
witnesses, each often giving evidence 
of a similar occurrence without any 
knowledge at all of the evidence of 
the others, but by the diaries of the 
German soldiers themselves,.many of 
which exhibit an amazement at, some 
a repugnance for, the work which was 
set on hand. But if the action of the 
authorities thus excited criticism in 
the better type of soldier, it of neces- 
sity encouraged emulation in the 
worse. They saw the local inhabitants 
practically given up to them to use 
as they pleased; everything devilish 
which lay beneath the thin crust of 
civilization awoke in them; the Com- 
mission records—especially in the vil- 
lages—a!lmost unspeakable stories of 
outrage, torture, and careless murder of 
men, women, and children. The trag- 
edies were here greater than even the 
sack of Louvain (where the women 
were mostly spared), or the unforget- 
table and indiscriminate massacre at 
Dinant; and it seems doubtful if in 
these cases the excuse was even made 
of resistance by any of the civil popu- 
lation. The period from August 4th 
te August 30th covered most of the 
outrages; after that, the work had 
been done. “Murder, rape, arson, and 
pillage,” the Commission declares, “be- 
gan from the moment when the Ger- 
man Army crossed the frontier. For 
the first fortnight of the war the 
towns and villages near Liége were the 
chief sufferers. From August 19th to 
the end of the month, outrages spread 
in the direction of Charleroi and 
Malines, and reach their period of 
greatest intensity. There is a certain 
significance in the fact that the out- 
rages round Liége coincide with the 
unexpected resistance of the Belgian 
Army in that district, and that the 
slaughter which reigned from August 
19th to the end ef the month is con- 
temporaneous with the period when 
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the German Army’s need for a quick 
passage through Belgium at all costs 
was deemed imperative.” 

The Commission can find no evidence 
of civilian resistance, or of those 
“reprisals” which have been so widely 
advertised in the German Press. In 
any case, neither resistance nor re- 
prisals could justify the promiscuous 
slaughter and destruction which makes 
the record read in places like the 
record of an incursion of Wild beasts 
into civilized territory. It commences 
with the burning and pillage of Hervé, 
near the frontier, and other villages 
in the neighborhood, “the organized 
military execution of batches of se- 
lected males, and the indiscriminate 
shooting of civilians of both sexes.” 
These actions, the Committee believe, 
appear to be connected with the exas- 
peration caused by the unexpected re- 
sistance of Fort Fléron —a resistance 
which was a perfectly legitimate op- 
eration of war. “Enraged by the losses 
which they had sustained, suspicious 
of the temper of the civilian popula- 
tion, and probably thinking that by 
exceptional severities at the outset 
they could cow the spirit of the Bel- 
gian nation, the German officers and 
men speedily accustomed themselves 
to the slaughter of civilians.” And so 
the normal record is of action under 
authority; the population generally 
crowded into the church; the men 
separated from the women and chil- 
dren, led out aud shot down like 
sheep; the houses burnt by incendi- 
aries, who worked methodically, gen- 
erally with benzine, often (as at Visé) 
after they had been looted of all their 
valuables. And this record of the 
normal exercise of terror by authority 
is varied by an unexampled list of in- 
dividual outrage, such as the inde- 
scribable scene in the Market Place at 
Liége on August 21st, following the 
debauchery and drunkenness of the 
night before; or the evidence from 
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isolated cases—a woman’s mutilated 
dead body, a girl’s testimony, found 
naked in a field, a child crucified—of 
the result upon the action of the indi- 
vidual soldier of a conscript army of 
letting loose by authority the forces 
of hell. 

Lord Bryce and the Committee do 
not stop at the record of evidence. 
They attempt an explanation of a kill- 
ing of non-combatants “carried out to 
an extent for which no previous war 
between nations claiming to be civ- 
ilized furnishes any precedent.” They 
state that they themselves read the 
depositions “with amazement and al- 
most with incredulity.” They reject 
any theory of mere military licence or 
any special ferocity of the troops; for 
“whoever has travelled among the 
German peasantry knows that they are 
as kindly and good-natured as any peo- 
ple in Europe, and those who can recall 
the War of 1870 will remember that 
no charges resembling those proved by 
these depositions were then _ estab- 
lished.” They fall back on the theory 
of the German State, organized for 
war, careless of the individual life, 
and above the tests of morality, as be- 
ing really responsible for it all. “The 
spirit of war is deified. Obedience to 
the State and its War Lord leaves no 
room for any other duty or feeling. 
Cruelty becomes legitimate when it 
promises victory.” They hold out 
hopes that this is a military, not a na- 
tional, doctrine, and “neither springs 
from nor reflects the mind and feelings 
of the German people.” Many are 
still desperately clinging to this belief; 
although every month seems to reveal 
that the German people are content 
to accept this doctrine; that it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to sep- 
arate the theory of the few from the 
action and acquiescence of the many. 
In any case, in face of this record, one 
can understand Maeterlinck’s outburst, 
“The German Empire must be de- 
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stroyed as a wasp’s nest. The Ger- 
mans must be destroyed as we destroy 
a wasp’s nest, since we know the 
wasp’s nest can never become a nest 
of bees.” Of course, it is futile to 
talk of “destroying” seventy million 
people. But we can at least “highly 
resolve” that it shall be revealed to 
The Nation. 
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all men that these modern German 
doctrines have no root in reality. 
We can show the whole world 
and all future time, if need be 
in letters of fire, that in war as 
in peace, Terror is not only criminal 
but stupid; that Terror “does not 


pay.” 





THE ALIEN ENEMY. 


The Government has at last, under 
pressure, laid down an exact pro- 
gramme for dealing with enemy aliens 
in this country. All adult enemy 
males are, for their own safety and the 
safety of this country, to be segre- 
gated and interned. This, for reasons 
which will soon appear, applies only to 
enemy aliens who are not naturalized 
subjects of the King. There are some 
subsidiary proposals which appeal to 
us at once as reasonable and fair. 
Enemy aliens over military age are to 
be repatriated; also women and chil- 
dren in all suitable cases, or where 
they so desire. To avoid particular 
eases of hardship an Advisory Com- 
mittee will be set up to which applica- 
tions for exemption from internment 
may be made. Moreover—what is even 
more necessary in face of a distinction 
which ceases to be sound if too closely 
pursued—this advisory committee will 
have power, in the case of naturalized 
aliens, to intern in case of necessity or 
danger. 

At last, then, the problem is handled 
boldly, openly, and intelligibly. These 
proposals are a great advance upon 
the veering, intricate, and hesitant 
fashion in which the question of enemy 
aliens has hitherto been approached 
by the Government. They are a direct 
result of a public feeling, violently and 
regrettably expressed, that the Govern- 
ment’s former policy was no longer 
tolerable. The looting and riot in 


Liverpool, London, and Southend re- 
cently obviously could not be dismissed 
as an affair of hooligans. It was not 
an opportunity seized by a few loafers 
and wasters. There was undoubt- 
edly a blackguardly element in the 
crowds; and our magistrates have 
very justly rebuked able-bodied of- 
fenders whose passion, if sincere, 
would before this have taken them 
to Flanders to wreak it in ways 
more effective upon German com- 
batants. But mainly we are faced 
with a just and natural outburst of 
public temper—temper which had not 
yet been able to find public ex- 
pression in any constitutional and 
orderly way, and could not any 
longer be restrained. It was not con- 
fined to the looters. It burst out 
spontaneously in every class—in 
Smithfield Market, on the Baltic, and 
the Stock Exchange, in the House of 
Commons. It created a position which 
could not be ignored. Apart from any 
consideration for the victims of riot 
and outrage it is not tolerable that in 
time of war our soldiers should have 
to be called out—as at Southend—to 
act, if necessary, against an English 
mob. Public authority cannot leave to 
the indiscriminate anger of an in- 
censed people a decision which belongs 
to itself. It had come to this—that, 
even though we admitted that further 
action was unnecessary to save the 
public from the alien enemy, it was 
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now most certainly necessary to save 
the alien enemy from the public. 

However much we deplore the vio- 
lent scenes in Liverpool and Southend, 
the destruction of property, the rob- 
bery and maltreatment of individuals 
who are not necessarily in sympathy 
with the vile conduct of their country- 
men, we are more surprised that these 
things were not expected than that 
they actually oceurred. Liverpool 
with its own eyes has seen the most 
pitiful evidence of German inhumanity 
whose mere recital has deeply angered 
the whole nation. Southend has itself 
been visited and bombed. These out- 
bursts were quite inevitable, and they 
naturally occurred where public anger 
had been most fiercely rubbed. The 
incidents at Liverpool and Southend 
were bound to occur. They would oc- 
cur again in similar conditions. 

What exactly were these conditions? 
We have strained every point in favor 
of the alien enemies in our midst. Ex- 
cept where special suspicion attaches 
to an individual German or Austrian, 
alien enemies have been allowed to 
live with us unmolested, to trade and 
enjoy all the benefits of the law. The 
extremest leniency has been shown. In 
order that injustice might not be done 
to innocent people we have proved 
ourselves ready—too ready in the 
opinion of many competent observers 
—to risk the possibility of secret en- 
emies slipping through the net. No 
one believes for a moment that every 
spy of the German Government has 
been kept under lock and key, or even 
under control. No one suggests that 
the authorities, in dealing with alien 
enemies, have acted with anything ap- 
proaching the severity which purely 
military considerations would dictate. 
The public, on the whole, has hitherto 
been content that the authorities 
should err on the gentler side, though 
there have been some very natural 
protests against the over-confidence 


and false security which a _ gentle 
policy has tended to encourage. 

That was one side of the picture— 
the side which shows the Government 
of Great Britain acting as far in the 
direction of humanity and forbearance 
towards Germans living in England as 
it was possible to go. Turning to the 
other side, we are asked to contemplate 
a steady progress in brutality on the 
part of our enemy. Recently it 
reached a climax in the sinking of a 
great ship packed with civilian pas- 
sengers—a ship whose voyage had no 
military or naval significance what- 
ever. This pitiful event followed hard 
upon stories from the Front of our 
poisoned soldiers “dying in their tracks 
like vermin.” Naturally there was a 
sudden conviction—a conviction that 
ran through the whole country—that 
we had too long sacrificed our national 
security to the comfort of men many 
of whom must secretly approve of 
these deeds of their compatriots. It is 
this conviction which led to the vari- 
ous considered acts of boycott, to the 
action of the Stock Exchange and the 
Baltic, and to the sudden passion of 
anger which broke out in the public 
streets. 

Clearly a stronger action was called 
for, not necessarily to appease the 
country or to declare our detestation 
for German methods, but to guard 
against a repetition, on a larger scale, 
of the events of the last few days. 
These events had revealed a fresh peril 
in the free presence amongst us of 
alien enemies. The recent riots are 
only a mild foretaste of what undoubt- 
edly would happen in the heat, say, 
of a Zeppelin raid into England. The 
popular fury against the Germans in 
our midst could only be held in check 
by main force did it ever happen— 
and who can doubt that, sooner or 
later, it will happen—that an English 
town was raided in force from the sky 
with incendiary bombs. We cannot 
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afford to allow the Army and Navy to 
be embarrassed with responsibilities 
such as this at such a time. Apart 
from the help the free alien might 
possibly afford to the raider, he would 
certainly hinder the defence. 

The Government has found a suita- 
ble remedy in the internment of all 
unnaturalized enemy aliens. This ac- 
tion does not imply that all such aliens 
are necessarily dangerous. Nor, un- 
fortunately, does it imply that all the 
dangerous and disaffected aliens are 
included in the internment. Naturali- 
zation is not a proof of good faith. All 
that can be said for distinguishing the 
unnaturalized from the naturalized 
alien is that, short of locking up every- 
one who is not British by birth or 
who cannot be personally guaranteed 
to the authorities, it is the only practi- 
cabledistinction. Further measures than 
this cannot at present be taken. It 
can scarcely be proposed to intern 
everyone of German origin or name. 
For better or worse we have for gen- 


erations admitted foreigners into our 


national life. We have made them 
welcome. In many cases all ties have 
been severed with the home country. 
We cannot suddenly tear all these 
people out. Their interests and affec- 
tions are too deeply enmeshed with 
our own. The moving letter of Mr. 
Iirnest and Mr. Felix Shuster in the 
“Times” is witness enough of that. 
There are families of German and 
Austrian origin whose sons are actu- 
ally with the British Colors. There 
are others who have long been identi- 
fied with British interests in commerce 
and finance. Distinctions have to be 
made in dealing with this problem of 
the alien; and the only broad, general 
distinction which survives a moment’s 
reflection is the distinction between 
those aliens who are naturalized and 
those who are not. The objections to 
it are obvious; but most of them dis- 
appear if the distinction is made, not 
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simply by rote, but with discretion. 
Obviously naturalization should not be 
allowed to weigh if there are any rea- 
sous for particular suspicion of the 
person naturalized. More particularly 
it is the business of the authorities to 
look closely into the circumstances of 
all aliens naturalized within recent 
years unless their credentials are un- 
impeachable. A clever spy will hardly 
have neglected the precaution of be- 
coming a naturalized subject; and it 
would be fatal if the new proceedings 
against aliens tended to encourage an 
assumption that naturalization neces- 
sarily implied good faith. The distinc- 
tion on which the authorities are pro- 
ceeding, paradoxically enough, can 
only be reasonably worked if a 
wide discretion is allowed for disre- 
garding it in special cases. Hence we 
see the importance and necessity of 
the proposal of the Government that 
the new Advisory Committee shall 
have power to intern naturalized 
aliens where they suspect their good 
intentions. Such discretion was essen- 
tial if the Government plan was to 
work at all. The internment of all 
unnaturalized aliens is not enough. It 
is not, indeed, intended as a sure 
prophylactic against the spy; but as 
a concession to public opinion which 
will no longer tolerate the large 
freedom aliens enjoy. Other meas- 
ures and principles must rule than a 
merely legal and technical distinction 
in dealing with aliens who fall 
under actual suspicion of assisting the 
enemy. 

It will immensely relieve the coun- 
try to know that at last a simple 
and definite step has been taken ac- 
cording to an intelligible principle. 
Up to the present we have never at 
any time known exactly what was be- 
ing done or left undone. Articles in 
the newspapers have been followed by 
disappearances, for a time, of German 
waiters from the hotels. Whenever it 
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came to a question in the House one 
Department discreetly got behind an- 
other Department; and the end was 
usually reached in assurances that the 
German secret service was brained and 
extinct. We are not able to believe 
that a service on which thousands of 
pounds have been spent—which has 
had years to penetrate the country and 
arrange its affairs—is yet at the end 
The Saturday Review. 
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of its resources. The Government has 
had a very difficult task, and it is 
probably fully aware that the last has 
not yet been heard of the Germans in 
Great Britain. But it is all to the 
good that a step has at last been taken 
which will greatly relieve the uncer- 
tainty and uneasiness in the public 
mind in regard to this very important 
matter. 





THE CENTENARY OF BISMARCK. 


One hundred years ago on April ist 
Bismarck was born. More than 16 
years have passed since his death, on 
July 30, 1898. Yet amid the world- 
conflict precipitated by the Prussian- 
ized Germany of his creation, it is even 
more difficult now than it then seemed 
rightly to judge the quality of his 
life-work. Greater distance in time 
may give truer perspective; events 
possibly impending, may reveal the 
weakness —or the strength—of the 
foundations on which he builded. The 
character of the German Empire as 
shown in the present struggle is un- 
questionably the character imprinted 
on it by Bismarckian methods and 
statecraft. But the chief question re- 
mains, Did Bismarck make, or did he 
mar, Germany and the Germans? 

Born of old Prussian Junker stock, 
imbued with the traditions of that re- 
actionary squirearchy, volcanic in tem- 
perament, huge of frame and spacious 
of mind, gifted with quick perception 
and plagued by nervous sensibility, 
impelled by political passion rooted in 
faith in Prussia, both as a State and 
a* the prime element in Germany, Otto 
von Bismarck fought, studied, in- 
trigued, drove, and tore his way 
through all obstacles until he had 
achieved the unification of Germany 
under Prussian leadership. 

Of his boisterous youth as a duelling, 


hard-drinking, yet not slothful, student, 
as of his early experience as Ausculta- 
tor, or examiner, in the Berlin 
Tribunals little need be said; nor was 
his first public appearance, as Deputy 
to the Prussian “United Diet” of 1847, 
significant save as a sign of the intem- 
perance of his conservatism. Then, as 
in the following year of revolution, he 
proved himself more Royalist than the 
King, and more Prussian than German. 
He urged the King of Prussia to reject 
the Imperial Crown offered by the Lib- 
eral “Parliament of Frankfurt.” He 
had no wish to see “the Royal Crown 
of Prussia melted down to provide the 
gold for an Imperial Crown.” “We are 
Prussians,” he added, “and I hope to 
God we shall remain Prussians long 
after this scrap of paper (the Frank- 
furt Unitary Constitution) is forgotten 
like a dry leaf in the autumn.” 
Three years later, in 1851, when the 
“Frankfurt Parliament” was no more, 
Bismarck was sent to Frankfurt as 
Prussian Envoy to the German Bund. 
There he remained eight years. Dur- 
ing this period his fundamental con- 
ception of Germany as a unified State 
under Prussian guidance was formed. 
As a child he had been amazed by the 
39 frontiers marked on the map of 
Germany; as a practical diplomatist 
and statesman in the prime of life he 
dreamed and schemed how best they 
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might be obliterated. At Frankfurt 
he gained for the first time a view of 
Prussia from without. He gained also 
an insight into Austria and _ the 
methods and weaknesses of Hapsburg 
rule. 

The letters he wrote from Frankfurt 
to General von Gerlach, the King’s 
aide-de-camp and confidential adviser, 
reveal, in conjunction with his letters 
to his wife, the progressive ascendancy 
in his mind of Realpolitik over the 
dreamy Idealpolitik of his Liberal fel- 
low-countrymen, and show that he had 
already stamped across all political 
principles and legal precepts the can- 
celling device, “Might is right.” 

In spite of his pronounced political 
immorality, Bismarck was sincerely 
pious. He was conscious of no conflict 
between his almost pietistic conception 
of Christianity and his utter disregard, 
as a Statesman, of the laws of God and 
man. “I believe I am obeying God 
when I serve the King with the motto, 
‘With God for King and Fatherland,’ ” 
he once declared. The formula, Ad 
Majorem Regis Gloriam, covered all de- 
linquencies. In the autumn of 1862 he 
was recalled from Paris—after having 
been for three years Prussian Minister 
to Russia—to deal as Prussian Premier 
with the growing difficulties of the in- 
ternal situation. The parties of Liberal 
Reform along constitutional lines then 
controlled a strong majority in the 
Prussian Diet. Had their development 
not been checked, the history of Prus- 
sia, of Germany, and of Europe during 
the last half century would have been 
other. 

Bismarck resolved to hack his way 
through all difficulties. His historic 
phrase, “With Blood and Iron,” was 
uttered during his struggle with the 
Diet over the principle of Parlia- 
mentary control of military expendi- 
ture. That principle is the foundation- 
stone of all democratic government. It 
was essential for Bismarck’s plans 
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that it should not be established in 
Prussia. For three years he fought 
his fight against an irate Parliament, 
without the full support of a King 
whose forebodings of disaster to 
dynasty and realm could only be dis- 
pelled by constant appeals to his 
military instincts. Having vowed the 
overthrow of Austria, Bismarck af- 
fronted her at the Frankfurt Diet of 
Princes, lured her into the war with 
Denmark, quarrelled with her over 
the occupied Duchies, crushed her at 
Sadowa, and finally secnred a Bill of 
indemnity from a Parliament whose 
constitutional scruples were overborne 
by patriotic clamor. 

This Konfliktperiode, 1863-1866, was 
the turning-point in Bismarck’s career 
and in the evolution of Germany and 
Europe. From it and from Bismarck’s 
victory over Prussian Liberalism pro- 
ceeded in logical sequence the North- 
German Confederation, the Treaties 
with the South German States, . the 
war with France, the foundation of the 
German Empire with the King of 
Prussia as hereditary Emperor, the 
progressive Prussianization of Ger- 
many, the apotheosis of Realpolitik, 
the creation of the German Navy, the 
bid for world-power, and the present 
catastrophic war. 

Had Bismarck been able to guide 
German destinies until now, would this 
conflict have arisen? Bismarck who 
was ever haunted by the fear of a co- 
alition against Germany, and who, in- 
spired by that fear, formed, first, the 
Three Emperors’ League, then the 
Austro-German Alliance and the Triple 
Alliance, and even concluded behind 
his Allies’ back the Reinsurance Treaty 
with Russia lest France and Russia 
come together, would doubtless have 
striven, and might have striven suc- 
cessfully, to check the ubiquitous in- 
terference that engendered the Triple 
Entente. But the test of the highest 
order of statesmanship is the enduring 
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quality of the fabric it rears. Cavour, 
who, in conditions incomparably more 
difficult than those which confronted 
Bismarck, laid the foundations of 
Italian unity, worked on lines which 
lesser men than he could follow and 
develop. Bismarck made a_  Bis- 
marckian Germany. To keep it Bis- 
marckian he corrupted William II., 
turned him against his parents, pro- 
moted strife in the Imperial family, 
and, when the pupil had rebelled 
against the master, left him with a 
The Times. 
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polity so constituted that it could only 
grow towards immeasurable greatness 
or irreparable disaster. 

The time rightly to judge Bismarck’s 
achievements is not yet. Judgment can 
only be pronounced when the German 
people, stricken by misfortune and 
chastened by woe, shall turn its gaze 
inwards and, seeking for first causes, 
descry the origin of its downfall in the 
erection of ruthlessness by Bismarck 
into the supreme criterion of political 
efficiency. 





WAR BY 


The nature of the gases by means 
of which the Germans have won un- 
doubted local successes is gradually 
being ascertained, and the more we 
know of the gases the more brutal does 
the use of them appear. At first we 
heard them spoken of simply as as- 
phyxiating gases, a description which 
suggested that men were overcome by 
them as men are rendered unconscious 
by fumes in a mine or a sewer. But 
the information now coming from the 
hospitals proves that the Germans 
have not scrupled to resort to a truly 
diabolical use of chemical science, and 
t» discharge at their opponents vapors 
which cause not merely temporary 
physical incapacity, but agonizing suf- 
fering and permanent injury. Those 
who do not die from the gases seem 
to become chronic invalids, and those 
who die after leaving the field reach 
their end in slow agony. The papers 
have published letters from British of- 
ficers at the front which are even 
more painful reading than the details 
sent by Sir John French. It is said 
that the lungs of the men who have 
been gassed “are turned to liquid.” 
They sit up and fight for breath, and 
the doctors say that they have the ap- 
pearance of men on the point of death 


POISON. 


from drowning. The Germans, in 
short, have not hesitated to use con- 
trivances which poison their enemies. 
By the consent of all men who are not 
savages, the use of poison is ruled out 
in war, and has been prohibited by 
custom for centuries. And war by poi- 
son is being practised not only in Eu- 
rope; in German South-West Africa 
the Union troops, as we are informed 
by a Colonial Office Paper, have come 
across many wells poisoned with 
arsenic. A German order was, more- 
over, intercepted which gave instruc- 
tions for conveying disease germs into 
the wells. The facts are not denied 
by the German officers, who excuse 
themselves on the ground that warn- 
ings were placed on the poisoned wells. 
The Union troops, however, did not 
find any of these warnings. “Poisoned 
wells”! The very phrase calls up 
visions of warfare with the wildest 
and most fanatical tribesmen in the 
world, but not with the inhabitants of 
the most highly organized country in 
Europe. Such devilry is, of course, a 
sign of desperation. Winning armies 
do not fall back on poison. 

Even if the German gases had no 
permanent effect upon their victims, 
the German excuses for using them 
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would be entirely irrelevant. It is a 
perfectly supportable argument that an 
asphyxiating gas is in itself no more 
inhumane than the use of a shell or a 
bullet. But that is not the point. The 
point is that the whole question 
whether gases should or should not be 
permissible in war was discussed at 
the Hague, and the German represen- 
tatives signed a solemn pledge that 
they should not be used. We remem- 
ber that many people at the time 
thought that it was illogical and irra- 
tional to limit the adaptations of 
chemical science to warfare, particu- 
larly as it was obvious that a man 
who was asphyxiated by gas, as a dog 
is asphyxiated in the lethal chamber 
at Battersea, would suffer less than a 
man mangled by high explosives. That 
argument was urged with much force 
by Admiral Mahan. But eventually 
the delegates all decided, rightly or 
wrongly, to rule out the use of gases. 
It may be a matter of dispute—though 
we fear from the evidence it is not— 
whether the gases used by the Ger- 
mans are more inhumane than shells, 
but it is not a matter of dispute that 
the Germans have broken their solemn 
promise. If we had not experienced 
already what we must call the child- 
ishness of German excuses, we should 
have been astounded now at the fact 
that the Germans seriously think it 
worth while to say that, after all, 
gases are not worse than shells. As 
for the excuse that the British and 
French used gases first, Sir John 
French has exposed its peculiar fu- 
tility. A week before their first use of 
gas the Germans stated that the Allies 
were illegally using it. Sir John 
French could not understand the rea- 
son for this astonishing and quite un- 
expected falsehood. We know the rea- 
son now. It was to forestall criticism. 
But of course the falsehood ought to 
have been issued before the long and 
careful German preparations for poi- 
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soning began. These preparations 
must have taken many weeks, if not 
months. 

We must not be unduly alarmed by 
the German gas. It is a new, an awk- 
ward, and a horribly discreditable fact, 
but we shall certainly find means of 
contending against it. Perhaps it may 
be necessary to meet gas with gas. 
We should never wantonly poison our 
enemies, or condemn survivors to years 
of agonizing disease, but it is plain 
from what we have already said that 
if we used an asphyxiating gas in re- 
piy to the German practice we should 
not be resorting to what are called 
“reprisals.” We should simply be act- 
ing as we would have acted if the 
Hague regulation on gases had never 
been signed. We must not put ourselves 
in such a position that it may be said 
some day: “Britain lost the war be- 
cause she would not kill her enemies 
with gas but only with explosives.” 
One has only to state the case in that 
extreme form to see how wrongly and 
foolishly we should behave in the cir- 
cumstances if we refrained from using 
an asphyxiating gas, supposing that 
our military authorities thought that 
such a contrivance was necessary. 

It is interesting to speculate on the 
probable effects of gas-fighting on the 
character of warfare. It is apparently 
useless for men to stay in the trenches 
which are about to be enveloped by 
the advancing wall of vapor. They 
must give ground. If they stay they 
cannot fight, and their strength is im- 
mediately lost to their own side. We 
imagine that if gases were used by 
both sides the tendency would be for 
the opposing armies to break apart 
and put a greater distance between 
their lines. At present the armies can 
see the whites of each other’s eyes, 
as the saying is. The trenches are 
nearly chock-a-block. Under the sup- 
posed conditions both sides would have 
to allow themselves room to dodge the 
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gases. Of course the wind will not 
always blow in the same direction. If 
it blew diagonally across the battle 
front, a comparatively slight rear- 
rangement of the troops might evade 
the gas in good time. If troops were 
fighting in the open, a wholly new kind 
of tactics would be created. Soldiers 
would have to subject the wind to their 
purpose as much as sailors did in 
sailing-ship days. They would fight, 
like Nelson, for the weather gauge. 
Nelson and his Admirals were happy 
when they had their enemy to leeward, 
and the gas-fighter would struggle to 
gain the corresponding position. We 
dare say that the weather would, as a 
The Spectator. 
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matter of fact, mostly be in our favor. 
The prevailing winds of the summer 
would probably put the Germans 
normally to leeward. Indeed, the more 
we think of it the more we are inclined 
to believe that the Germans have re- 
vived stink-pot warfare too late. They 
have probably blundered once again. 
The Allies will emerge from the oily 
clouds of drifting poison by some 
means or other. Meanwhile we may be 
sure that the declaration of war by 
poison will send up our recruiting fig- 
ures. The most lethargic Englishman 
feels his blood surge when his opponent 
behaves as have the Germans in 
Flanders. 





THE SONG OF THE FLAG. 


This is the Chant of the Bunner, 
The Song of the Flag, 

Raised by the doers and fighters, 
The nations in panoplied battle. 


The flag of St. George, 


The great broad banner of England, 
It has waved over Crecy and Poictiers, 


It has flamed at Trafalgar. 


The flag of the Fighting Race, 


The green and gold of the Irish, 

The’ men who have gone to death with a jest and a cheer 
For the dear gold harp on an emerald field, 

For the love and the honor of Ireland. 


The red and yellow of Spain 


Fluttering from the caravels of patient Columbus, 
Borne by arrogant Alva to cruel dishonor, 

Draping with tender pity the valiant shame of Pervera, 
Rent and torn by the winds that swept the Armada: 
This is your boast, O Spain, proudest of nations, 


Honor the flag! 


The tricolor of France, 


Fierce heir of the Standard of Lilies. 
Lo, ye, the Corsican bore it over the red bridge of Lodi. 
Marengo and Austerlitz saw and rose to the pride of its 


eagles ; 
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Over accursed Sedan it waned and it drooped. 

Yet from disgrace, from despair, from contention, defilement, 
It rises, the “Marseillaise’” sounds, the Emperor lives. 

Vivat to France and Napoleon! Véivat the flag! 


The flag of the great free States with silver stars for their 
units, 

Risen from conflict of blood never to sink again. 

All is quiet to-night along the Potomac: 

The Federal blue, the Confederate gray, 

Antietam, Gettysburg, Fredericksburgh, 

The terrible Battles of the Wilderness— 

All these agonies pass, 

But the flag, the flag floats on— 

Salutation, Old Glory! 


The flag of undaunted Belgium, 

Crucified land of sorrows, 

Your sons shall ascend in glory. 

The Mother of God bends down from her throne in Heaven 
To weep for the Martyred dead 

Whose land shall arise from death. 


The flag of the Afric Dutch, 

The farmer soldiers, 

Fearless riders and trackers, 

Dogged in a losing fight, 

Tattered men with rifles hailing the tattered Vierkleur; 
We, too, hail it and greet it— 

Honor the flag. 


As long as the red blood runs, 
As the red blood courses, 
Chant we the Chant of the Banner, 
Sing we the Song of the Flag. 
Louis J. McQuilland. 
The New Witness. 
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he who had been the life and soul of 
the 5.30. His cheeks, too, lost their 
rosy color, and his clothes began to 
look as if they had been made for 
somebody else. 

The climax came when I saw him 
one evening, in a fit of deeper abstrac- 


For some weeks I had been feeling 
anxious about Peters. A man of 
sanguine temperament, he had, though 
unmarried, always preserved till a 
short time ago a singularly cheerful 
outlook on existence. But about the 
beginning of the year a change came 


over him. He grew silent and pre- 
occupied. Frequently he _ travelled 
down from Town with the rest of us 
without so much as opening his mouth, 


tion than usual, attempt to enter the 
guard’s van at Liverpool Street in 
mistake for his own compartment. 
The guard took him gently by the 
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arm and led him to where I was 
seated, as it chanced, alone. 

“This is your carriage, Sir.” 

Peters woke from his reverie. “Ah, 
yes, of course,” he said, “my mistake. 
Very good of you, I’m sure;” and 
taking a sovereign from his pocket he 
pressed it into the guard’s hand. The 
latter, started, but, regaining in an 
instant the admirable self-possession 
which characterizes the more respon- 
sible of our railway officials, rever- 
ently touched his hat and walked 
away. 

The incident shocked me; obviously 
there was something very wrong with 
Peters. As soon as we were clear of 
the station I asked him point blank 
what was the matter. He turned a 
dull eye upon me and for a moment or 
two made no reply. Then he said in 
a strained voice, “Come round to my 
house to-night and I will tell you.” 
We finished the journey in silence. 

“I’m glad you have come,” said 
Peters at 9.30. “I couldn’t have gone 
on much longer without speaking to 
someone about it.” As he leaned for- 
wards over the fire I noticed with pain 
the pallor of his face and the nervous 
twitching of his hands. 

“When the War broke out,” he went 
on after a short pause, “I tried to join 
the army, but they ploughed me in the 
sight test, though I read the card 
without a hitch.” 

“But that’s absurd!” I exclaimed. 

He smiled sadly. “It was just bad 
luck. Carruthers had passed very 
successfully in the morning, and as I 
knew he could see through a brick wall 
I had asked him to memorize the let- 
ters for me. Unfortunately they 
changed the target in the afternoon. 
It was a low thing to do, but, at any 
rate, it settled me. Somehow or other, 
though, I couldn’t get back again into 
the old groove. I wanted to be actu- 
ally doing something, you understand. 
I didn’t care what it was so long as 
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it was something. Finally I wrote and 
consulted my brother-in-law, who is a 
parson in Bradford. He sent me back 
by return two pounds of gray wool, 
four bone needles and a book called 
The Knitter’s Companion.” 

He stopped and gazed moodily into 
the fire for a few seconds. “How I 
cursed that book! Mind you, I don’t 
blame my brother-in-law. He has 
spent the whole of his life in a town 
where the inhabitants breathe wool 
from the cradle and are inured to 
knitting of the most intricate designs. 
Probably he never realized the danger 
to which he was exposing me. He 
wrote: “Try pattern No. 29 first, and 
send to me when completed. I will 
add it to our next monthiy parcel for 
the troops.’ I turned up No. 29. It 
was an airman’s helmet. The printed 
directions said, ‘Cast on 156.’ It 
seemed a simple thing to do, but 
though I read the whole book through 
I could discover no instructions on the 
point. 

“Next day I bought in Oxford Street 
a little volume entitled, How to Knit, 
by One who has done it. I studied this 
for three nights, and a week later I 
had cast on 156. That was the begin- 
ning of the end. 

“The next direction was, ‘Knit 12 
rows plain. This I managed fairly 
well, though when I got to the 12th 
row I found only 95 stitches on the 
Then the book said, ‘13, knit 
3, purl 2; 14, knit 2, purl 3; 15, knit 
plain row; 16, knit purl row; repeat 
the last four rows 8 times, decreasing 
at beginning and end of every 4th row 
and being careful to keep the pattern 
straight.’ Since then my life has been 
a hideous dream. I would not give in. 
Night after night I locked myself in 
this room and struggled with it, and 
night after night the thing grew. 
What it was growing into I dared not 
guess, but it never had the appearance 
of a helmet. At last it began to 


needles. 
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frighten me, and to avoid looking at it 
I pinned brown-paper over the part I 
had finished. 

“One evening, just a week ago, the 
paper became unfastened and I saw 
what I had done. I ran upstairs with 
it, threw it inside the spare bedroom 
and locked the door on it. Ever since 
then I have been trying to brace my- 
self to fetch it down again, but I 
cannot.” 

I stood up. “Give me the key of 
the spare bedroom,” I said. He felt in 
his pocket, handed it to me and shrank 
back into his chair. 

“Don’t bring it down,” he entreated ; 
“I can’t face it to-night.” 

I went upstairs and unlocked the 
spare bedroom door. Peters’ work lay 
just inside on the floor, plainly visible 
by the landing light. I am not a nerv- 
ous man, but I confess at the sight of 
it I caught my breath. There was 


Punch. 
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something sinister about it. Its awful 
formlessness seemed the ultimate ex- 
pression of a desolation deeper than 
despair. And as I looked the gray 
labyrinth drew me evilly to itself, and 
I heard a whisper that came from no- 
where, “Take it back to him and leave 
him.” I stepped forward, hesitated 
and shuddered. Then I picked it up, 
flung it from me into the grate and put 
a match to it. 

When I went down Peters 
standing at the foot of the stairs. 
gazed at me without speaking. 
have burnt it,” I said. 

“Thank Heaven!” he muttered 
sank weakly to the floor. I put him to 
bed. 

Neither of us has mentioned the sub- 
ject since that night. Peters is quite 
his old self again. He has found a 
new outlet for his energies in making 
scrap-books for the Gurkhas. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The boy scout movement has spread 
so rapidly and has been welcomed so 
enthusiastically by its recruits that it 
is not surprising that it should be de- 
veloping a literature of its own. The 
latest contribution to this literature is 
“The Boy Scouts of Black Eagle 
Patrol,” by Leslie W. Quirk (Little, 
Brown & Co.),—a rattling good story, 
in which a good many things happen, 
and which can hardly fail to appeal to 
alert and wholesome boys, whether 
scouts or not. It is told with humor 
and spirit, and there are _ several 
illustrations. 


Professor Hugo Munsterberg of 
Harvard University, whose book on 
“The War and America” called forth 
considerable discussion, now follows it 
with a discussion of “The Peace and 


America” (D. Appleton & Co.) which 
treats of present conditions and at- 
tempts to forecast the future. Like the 
earlier book, this is frankly and vehe- 
mently pro-German, and must be read, 
like similar books on the other side, 
as a bit of special pleading. There can 
be no question of the author’s sin- 
cerity, nor of the intensity of his 
patriotism which impels him to praise 
all things German and to disparage all 
things English. Even readers who 
cannot accept his interpretations of 
causes and motives nor follow him to 
his conclusions must respect the mo- 
tive which prompts him. 


Enos A. Mills, who describes the 
charms of “The Rocky Mountain 
Wonderland” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
is no casual visitor to the scenes which 
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he pictures in text and photograph, 
but a man who, as he explains in his 
Preface, has visited on foot every 
part of Colorado, and has made scores 
of happy excursions through its more 
than a thousand mountains, and this 
in every season of the year. He has a 
genuine love of Nature, and the by no 
means common gift of describing its 
charms without affectation or rhetoric. 
The fifteen or twenty sketches which 
make up this book are alive with in- 
cident and touched with humor, and 
they record shrewd observations of 
human nature as well as affectionate 
and sympathetic studies of Dame Na- 
ture, for the author’s experience as a 
guide has given him an intimate knowl- 
edge of both. There are _ twenty- 
four full-page illustrations from pho- 
tographs. 


“Crack o’ Dawn,” by Fannie Stearns 
Davis, author of “Myself and I,” is as 
arresting a collection of poems as its 
predecessor. One finds in it the same 
originality, the same fine and high 
spiritual quality, and, under all its di- 
versity of mood, the same essential 
wholesomeness and poise. The poems 
are more uneven in quality than those 
of the earlier volume, and here and 
there a wilfully bizarre touch mars 
the effect; but taken as a whole, while 
they have perhaps less of pure charm, 
they have equal beauty, greater depth 
of thought, and wider scope of feeling. 
The pipes of Pan sound less often, but 
now and then their call is clear and 
true; and if the book is less lyrical, 
it is more dramatic; if less elfin, it is 
more warmly human. The passion of 
such poems as “To the North,” “Hoofs 
in the Dark,” and “Ride,” is a new 
element in Miss Davis’s work. Of 
these three, the last is one of the most 
remarkable in the book, with the fierce- 
ness of the feeling, the rush of the 
lines, and the concentrated power of 
the phrasing. Here, as elsewhere, there 
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is a certain fine irresponsibility of im- 
agination. Obviously Miss Davis does 
not rhyme for that dull elf who might 
inquire why the lover has ceased to 
brush his hair and what he is about 
in the bushes, or whether the rider in 
“Hoofs in the Dark” is impelled by 
anything but sheer wantonness when 
he cuts up the lawn night after night. 
“Lightness of touch” is a quality of 
Miss Davis’s work much emphasized by 
her critics. One finds it in the deli- 
cate wistfulness of “An Old Song,” and 
on other pages, but the dominant im- 
pression made by the book is rather of 
power. The three wild fantasies men- 
tioned above are nothing if not power- 
ful; the title poem is a vivid and 
poignant presentment of an old per- 
plexity; “To a Coward”) works to a 
climax that justifies its violence of 
diction; “Wind” gives the very es- 
sence of grief old but unspent; and 
the strong human yearning that under- 
lies the fantastic “Wings” and gives it 
substance, and the still passion of the 
beautiful poem that closes the -book, 
“What I Desire to Say,” are again 
manifestations of this quality of force. 
Nothing in the collection, however, is 
finer than the austere nobleness of 
“Profits,” which concludes with these 
stanzas: 

Profit? What profit hath the sea 

Of her deep-throated threnody? 

What profit hath the sun, who stands 
Staring on Space with idle hands? 
And what should God Himself acquire 
From all the aeons’ blood and fire? 


My profit is as theirs: to be 

Made proof against mortality: 

To know that I have companied 

With all that shines and lives, amid 

So much the years sift through their 
hands, 

Most mortal, windy, worthless sands. 


This day I have great peace. With 
me 

Shall stars abide eternally! 

—The Macmillan Company, publishers. 





